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THE POPULAR WHITE WYANDOTTES—THESE OHIO BEAUTIES FOUR MONTHS OLD 


One of the surest indications of the popularity of the White Wyandotte is the rapid increase in the number 
of birds exhibited at the leading fairs and poultry shows. None is more striking than the record at the Madison 
Square Garden shows of 1902-5, when the numbers were respectively 130, 174, 232 and 483, the last number 
being nearly four times the first. No other breed exhibited last year had such an imposing display. This year 
the number was 340, the second largest number at that prodigious show. Merit is responsible for this ¢ rrowth in 


popularity; for no amount of booming could thus push an inferior breed into such prominence, As a general 


purpose fowl the breed is well worth establishing in the place of the mongrels still occasionally seen upon some 
farms; as a bird for the table its white feathers and well formed carcass are specially important points in its 
favor; and as an egg producing breed selected for this purpose hold their own with the best strains of other 
breeds similarly selected. The birds shown herewith are typical specimens four months old. They were raised 
by Oscar W. Smith of Montgomery county, O, who finds them exceedingly profitable. 
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LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 


















































































































































































wesay cure is ible. Our book, 
i “Veterin spqrtenee.*? Sen, 106 
pages, a perlect guide, Send for copy. 
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‘ Tuttle’s 
GO Beverly St., a, ass. 
* CANADIAN BRANCH: 


) Pigs At_ 
\ 
Weaning Time 
Stand a chance of slow development for a time. Grain 
or sour milk is harder to digest than the milk of the 
dam. The digestive organs require special aid at this 
time. As the feeding period of the hog is short—and the 
shorter the better—it is expedient to strengthen and build 
strong every digestive organ while the pig is young. Dr. 
Hess Stock Food, the great hog tonic, makes pigs grow fast, 
healthy and strong; expels worms, aids di ion and assimi- 
lation and causes the maximum amount of the nutrition to be 
applied to bone and muscle building. Stockmen must remember 
that it is not the food consumed but the food digested that produces 
the profit. Increasing the ere capacity of stock of all: kinds, ac- 
. cording to the recognized medical authorities, can be produced by the acticu 
SE WEMBES z of bitter tonics, iron and other medicines such as are contained in 
: 
That from the Ist aa 
month, Dr. Hess 
will furnish veteri- 
mary advice and 
prescription free 
if you will mention this 
paper, state how much 
stock you have, also what the prescription of Dr, Hess (M. D., D. V.S.). Remember it is equally valuable for Horses, Cattle 
stock food you have fed, Hogs, Sheep and Milch Cows, The ingredients of Dr. Hess Stock Food have the endorsement of 
ts for the Veterinary Colleges and the Farm Papers. Recognized as a medicinal tonic and laxative by 
our own government, and sold on a written guarantee 
— eo two = s pe g ld 4 t epiiar 
reply. In every package Excep a 
Dr. Hess Stock Food there Eg. 9s SS bee & Soetee and extreme 
is a little yellow card that 25 Ib. pail, $1.60. ‘West and South. 

- : A tabi mful per day for the average hog. Less than a penny a day fer horse, cow or steer. 
entitles you to this free If your dealer connct Sane you, wewill. cage - - 
service at any time. Dr. Hess Stock Book free, if you will mention this paper, state how much steck you have and 

what kind of stock food you have used. 

Instant Dr. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 

e Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer. 
Louse Killer 
\ Kills Lice. 
The first remedy to = 
cure Lump Jaw was - 
Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure or our ami ar our orse 
end a someine today the etandard sreat- 
ment, w years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guarunteed to rr s = 
cure. ; iment h substitut WwW 
or fmitations “et, ne mattor how old ee 7% The Best Antiseptic Kno n. 
© case Or what elise you may ave 
— back if Fie ing’s L 
Yaw Once ever fulle, Our fair pion of salt TRY IT FOR 
on Lamp Jaw and its trestment, is given in s . 
on Lump Jaw an . 
oo a ae Rheumatism, St 
Fynta mary Adviser euma ism, ra i n $s, 
Most complete veterinary book ever printed S 7 Ss | | 2 
% ly b d, 
Salifasesated. Write us fore Bwecege,” prains, swellings 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
w01 Union Sock Yards) Cheng, Ie and Enlargements. 
Price, 26c., 50c. and $1.00. 
2f _ 616 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
bot Se seamhteane —— —————p 
3 Will do it and restore the circulation, 
“ BS Se ee repair strained, rup- f - i aes 4 
N ired ligaments more successfully than D Di U Ss De © 
iy Firing. No blister, no hair gone, and y Pp g It 
JBM you can use the horse. $2.00 per bottle, air IVISION bases ~0 ricuiture 
“sae Stlivered.. Book 3-0 Free. Chief. E. H. Webster says—“Some of th ed washi rd 
= is ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00 ef. E. H. Webster says—‘Some of the so-called washing powders are very 
= bottle. Cures Strained Torn Ligaments objectionable, as grease of some kind is used principally in their makeup. 
Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydroceie ns When such powders are used a coating of thick grease. will be formed arouna 
larged Glands and Ulcers. © Allays pain quickly the edges of the sink or pan containing the wash water. All such compounds 
\. Fe YOUNG, P. D. F., 51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. should be discarded. -Powders can be procured that .re. guaranteed to contain 
no grease, and they are usually excellent cleansers.” 
Wee wee ako et eevee || Wyandolle Dairyman’s Cleaner 
ou kne or s fa calf food that ld 
perfectly take the place of mille at far less cost than 
price of milk, would you buy it? . 
TRIANGLE CALF FOOD!! ann and Cleanser 
i ‘ 5 y Ss res s . 
you the whole milk. AVspoctally prepared wares Is a special dairy Cleaner, guaranteed to con- 
product, cos Ow. rite for details to . ® : : 
Ghayin & Company, Box 18, Buffalo, N. ¥. | tain no grease, oil or fat. Not only in this 
regard but in all others, it conforms to what 
Chief Webster described as an excellent clean- 
s Tuttle’s Elixir WE, er. Ask your factoryman or dealer for a 5-Ib. 
we erreign Horse Remedy, | Tetum ser Sack Of this cleaner or write us. 
ve 100, for any case of colic, curb, | = . 
a splint or lameness it fails to cure when | , THE j. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. | 





To Prevent Hog Louse Attacks, 





The sleeping quarter: of ‘ 
become infested with lic. 2°85 
crawl off the hogs and sec,. 
selves in the crevices of th 
and in the bedding, while 
the hair that the hogs sh 
off will hatch out young 
E. C. Stevenson of Unite. 
partment of agriculture. 
sites in the building imm 
fest other animals. 

A thorough treatment les 
destruction of the lice in t} i 
and pens. If the pens 
hogs have been kept ar 
for two weeks all lice wil! 
| ished, and any new ani) s i 
| duced will be in no dang f 
| tion. For disinfection of pyijg 
| Peters gives preference to a 2¢ « 
| tion of any of the coal- 
tions, to be applied wit! I 
spray pump. Niles recon fie a Se 
solution of carbolic acid, tine 
| benzine and kerosene a) 
lime having a little carbo] 
ed and dusted over the f 
ably the most convenient 
combating lice and mites 
is the common custom ,; 
whitewash made by king 
pounds lime and one gal] 

One pint crude carbolic a dded t 

4 gallons whitewash is sai 

effectiveness. 
——___q>—__ 

Barley for Horses—B: y has as 
yet been little used for s iy 
eastern part of the l 
probably because of its 2 
price. On the Pacific c 
| tensively used for breedi 
| all kinds of work. Wher 
teeth are good and the | 
| vere, barley may be fed wh 
| barley is unpleasant to 
while eating and if, inste: . 
ing, the grains are crushed to fiat- 
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tened disks between iron rollers, they 
are more palatable and acceptable to 
the horse. 





About Scars on Horses—T! 
thousands of horses through 
country with scars, and 
thousands of owners who 
to rid their animals of thes« 
It is not generally known 
possible to remove an old s issue 
and heal with hair on a: leave no 
blemish. W. F. Young, P D F, Spring- 
field, Mass, has issued a sm: rinte¢ 
slip giving detailed instruc 
moving scars with Abso 
should be in the hands of 
owner. It is free for the 
postal will bring it Re 
journal in order to brins 
sponse. 








Free Sample of Roofing—For ® 


| years or more the “Black Diamond” 


trade-mark has been a familiar sight 
on roofing materials. This has been 
a standard for a quarter of entury, 


here 


and there are many inst 
Black Diamond roofs hav: 


isfaction for 10 to 15 year teaders 
of this journal may secur: ee same 
ple of this famous roofing b pplying 


to the nearest office of 
Manufacturing Company 
Chicago, Cleveland, Allegh: Kansas 
City, St Louis, Minneapol iladel- 
phia, New Orleans and a 
Be sure to mention this 





An Exceedingly Attractive Book has 





| 





just been received by the e« * of this 
journal. The publication was sent with 
the compliments of M. \ Savage 
owner of International stoc! d farm 
located at Savage, Minn, of the 
International stock food com] any he 
Minneapolis. The book is autifully 
illustrated in soft, mellow S and 7 
a genuine work of art. |! escribes 
Dan Patch and other wo! — 

STOC 


stallions now at the Savase 
food farm. Mr Savage has some eX 
ceedingly promising colts for sale. 
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METHODS OF A SUCCESSFUL POTATO GROWER 


, very large exhibitor, and one of the regu- 
lar prize winners at the Ohio state fair is J. L. 
Keckley of Union county, O. ~During a recent 
interview he said: “I have planted and tested 

.ny varieties of potatoes, but for the first 
early I have found Bliss’s Triumph the best, 
although it is not a very good yielder. For 

» second early, I use Early Ohio, which is one 
of the very best varieties we can grow in this 

ction, aS it not only ripens early, but is a 
good yielder. Two of the best late varieties 

e Seneca Beauty and Rural New Yorker. In 
this section we find a clay loam best adapted for 

atoes, if properly prepared. I usually select 

clover sod and sometimes plant the same 
eround two or three years in succession, using 


stable mamure or commercial fertilizer. 
Plowing is done in the fall or early March, 
if the weather wiil permit. In laying out my 
round for potatoes, I use a single shovel plow 
marking off the rows about 3% feet apart. 
i drop the potatoes about 20 inches apart. I 
cut my potatoes so that there will be one or 
two eyes on each piece. We usually get the 
est results from early planting, as we then 
have the benefit of the early spring rains and 
the crop is usually matured before the usual hot, 
dry weather of July and August. I prefer to 
plant the latter half of April, depending upon 
weather. As I am not an extensive grower, I 
always drop seed bv hand, but if I were grow- 
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ing a large number of acres, I would certainly 
have a machine. As stated above, I prefer 
turning under clover sod as a fertilizer, as I 
think there is nothing better, but when I use a 
commercial fertilizer, I try to get the very best. 
I consider a cheap, low-grade fertilizer dear at 
any price. I use a special high grade for 
potatoes analyzing: Nitrogen 1.64 to 2.47%, 
ammonia 2 to 3%, total phosphoric acid 10 to 
12%, available phosphoric acid 8 to 10% and 
potash 10 to 12%. 

I have always made it a rule to cultivate my 
potatoes four or five times, using a one-horse 
cultivator until the last plowing, then using a 
special shovel plow, going once in the row. I 
have not had much experience in spraying 
with bordeaux for blight. I use paris green 
at the rate of two ounces to about 25 gallons 
water, spraying two or three times to destroy 
the beetles. 

We usually sell our potatoes for 75 cents to 
$1 per bushel. I do not have any trouble with 
rot, unless there is a continuous wet spell at 
digging time. Owing to the very warm, open 
winter my potatoes have sprouted consideraoly 
in the cellar. After digging, they are thor- 
oughly dried and hauled at once to the ceiiar, 
where they are stored in barrels. I have tes.ed 
several other varieties that do well in tnis sec- 
tion. They are Carman No 3, Irish Cobopier, 
Early Pride, Green Mountain, Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh, Livingston’s Banner, Bovee and Whitton’s 
White Mammoth. 


LEADING ADVANTAGES OF ALFALFA 


At a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania dairy 
union, W. O. Wing of Ohio spoke on the subject 
of alfalfa. He considers the yield per acre equal 
in value to 160 bushels oats or to eight tons 
clover hay. He believes a ton of prime alfalfa, 
ground, equal to a ton of bran at $20. And 
others who have fed it agreed with this high 
estimate of its worth as a feed for milch cows, 
or for fattening purposes. As a fertilizer, he 
called attention to the physical effect of the 
alfalfa roots on the soil, making it more porous 
and friable. He says if alfalfa has failed, 
plow the ground and try it again. 

In Ohio, alfalfa does best on the clay land; 
it won’t grow on the shallow soil as it freezes 
out. On peaty soil, the addition of muriate of 
potash has been beneficial. Three essentials 
are, a dry, sweet soil, acid condition may be 
corrected by the use of lime; it must have a 
supply of humus, which can best be supplied 
by top-dressing with stable manure; it must 
have a weil-prepared seedbed. Plow early and 
deep, turn up some new soil, which will also 
be freer from weed seed; fit early. Sow 15 
pounds seed to the acre. Sow beardless spring 
barley as a nurse crop, because the barley stands 
up well and matures early. Oats as a nurse 
crop tend to fall down: First year clip and 
remove the weeds, no matter how bad the crop 
may look; never pasture. Guard the character 


of the seed, beware of weed or brown seed. 2-3-4 

















YEARLING SHROPSHIRE THAT WINS PRIZES IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


A dprany es 
The sheep industry is so general throughout much of the east that this western picture will strike a responsive chord in the hearts of 


farmers from Ohio to the Atlantic. 


This ribbon getting yearling ram belongs to “Géd¥gé"‘Allét of Vermilion county, Ill. It has carried off the 


first prize at the Indiana and Kentucky state fairs and the, animal is no doubt familiar, to.those who frequent the big agricultural expositions 


of the middle states. The ram is blocky and shows up well in the ring. This and’ ‘other clidracteristics explain his success in winning prizes. 
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FARM GRASS PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 
PROF W. J. SPILLMAN, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 


I saw in American Agriculturist sometime ago, 
where a man speaks of Australian rye grass. 
Piease tell me what you know about it. Would 
the grass do well here and where could I get 
seed? Is Bermuda grass good for pasture?— 
[William E. Given, Chester County, Pa. 

Australian rye grass is a term applied by some 
California seedsmen to Italian rye grass, seed 
imported from Australia. The California exper- 
iment station found this grass to be quite satis- 
factory in some parts of that state. None of 
the rye grasses have ever amounted to anything 
in the eastern half of the United States. I am 
inclined to believe that Mr Given will hardly 
be justified in going to any expense in connec- 
tion with them. 

In the southern states Bermuda is an excellent 
pasture grass. Experience with it is rather too 
limited to enable us to state whether it is the 
full equal in feeding value to blue grass in the 
north and brome grass in the northwest, but 
on good land in the warmers parts of the coun- 
try it produces a larger amount of pasture than 
either blue grass or brome grass. It is at its 
best during the hot weather of summer. Mr 
Given is entirely too far north for Bermuda. 
It might possibly be grown in his section, but 
it certainly would not compare there with the 
common grasses of Pennsylvania. 

For the section in which Mr Given is located, 
the best hay grasses are timothy, redtop, red 
and alsike clover, and possibly alfalfa, though 
farmers may have some difficulty in getting 
alfalfa started, except on very rich land. For 
pasture grasses in his section, I know of noth- 
ing better than blue grass, timothy, redtop and 
red and white clover. 

[Farm Grasses of the United States, is the 
title of a most excellent book by Prof Spillman, 
published by Orange Judd company of New 
York, and sent postpaid for $1. Every farmer 
ought to have a copy of this book.] 


PROFITS FROM SPRAYING POTATOES 


The results of numerous experiments made by 
or under the direction of the New York agricul- 
tural experiment station, shows that it pays to 
At Geneva, the average gain 
during the past four years has been 148% 
bushels per acre from five to seven sprayings, 
and 121 bushels per acre from three sprayings. 
In similar experiments at Riverhead, L I, the 
average from five to seven sprayings was 69%4 
bushels per acre and from three sprayings 39 
bushels. 

Farmers’ business experiments, in different 
parts of the state have given following results: 
In 1903, the average gain in six experiments on 
61 acres was 57 bushels per acre, and the aver- 
age net protit from spraying $23.47 per acre; 
in 1904, with 14 experiments, 180 acres gave an 
average gain of 6214 bushels per acre and an 
average net profit of $24.86 per acre; in 1905, 
the 13 experiments on 167 acres gave an aver- 
age gain of 4614 bushels per acre and an aver- 
age net profit of $19.86 per acre. The average 
net profit for three years was $22.73 per acre. 
This shows what farmers can do. 

Further evidence of the large profit in potato 
spraying is found in the reports of volunteer 
experimenters. In 1904, the 41 farmers re- 
ported to the station gains averaging 58% 
bushels per acre; in 1905, the 33 farmers re- 
ported gains averaging 60 3-5 bushels per acre. 
The total cost of spraying is $4 to $6 per acre. 


spray potatoes. 


FORMULA FOR BORDEAUX. 
To make bordeaux, use copper sulphate, blue 
vitriol, six pounds; quicklime, unslaked, four 
pounds, and water 50 gallons. Dissolve the 


HANDLING FIELD CROPS 


copper sulphate in one barrel and slake the 
lime in another. Dilute each to 25 gallons and 
mix. Before using, strain through a fine brass 
wire strainer. Commence spraying when the 
plants are from 6 to 8 inches high and repeat 
every ten to 14 days throughout the season, 
making in all five to seven applications. In 
the early sprayings use one nozzle per row, 
applying 30 to 50 gallons bordeaux per acre. 
In the later sprayings use two nozzles per row, 
applying 60 to 90 gallons per acre. More will 
do no harm, 

When bugs and flea beetles are plentiful, add 
poison to the bordeaux. Use one pound paris 
green or two quarts arsenite of soda stock solu- 
tion per acre. A good formula for arsenite of 
soda solution is as follows: White arsenic, two 
pounds; sal soda, washing soda, eight pounds 
and water two gallons. Boil 15 minutes or 
until the arsenic is all dissolved. Two quarts 
of the stock solution equal one pound paris 
green in poisoning properties. 





PASTURING RAPE 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

Rape furnishes fine pasture for horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine, also fowls. But some care is 
necessary in grazing it down with cattle or 
sheep, lest bloating should result. Many val- 
uable sheep have thus been lost and in some 
instances cattle. They eat ravenously of the 
plant, as they become very fond of it, and 
where taken thus freely on an empty stomach, 
gas is generated to such an extent that soon 
the animal dies from suffocation if not promptly 
relieved. But with horses and swine.no such 
danger is present, and probably for the reason 


that the stomach of these animals is not suffi- © 


ciently large to take the food in quantities suf- 
ficient to produce the result referred to. 
CONDITIONS THAT FAVOR BLOAT. 

The conditions that favor bloat are, much 
succulence in the rape, dampness on the plants 
from dew or rain, and feeding upon the rape, 
while the stomach is empty. I have noticed 
that the tendency to produce bloat in rape is 
much greater in the damp climate of Ontario 
than in the drier climate. of the upper 
Mississippi basin. But the danger is some- 
times present in the latter area as well as in 
the former. 

The danger is also greater where the rape 
plants are immature and especially when the 
lack of maturity is considerable. When sheep 
are turned in to graze upon half-grown rape, 
the danger of loss is much greater than when 
the rape is well-grown and has a large amount 
of stalk. The danger is considerably greater 
when the rape plants are wet. 

FEED BEFORE GRAZING. 

When sheep and cattle are turned in to graze 
on rape, the following caution should be ob- 
served. They should not be allowed to go 
into the rape while hungry at any time. This 
is especially true when the grazing first begins. 
The plan sometimes adopted is to feed the 
animals some rape food and then turn them 
into the rape field and leave them thére day 
and night. 

A second method is to turn into the rape for 
a short time and then remove the animals, 
leaving them in the rape pasture for a longer 
season every day until they have become ac- 
customed to the rape. This plan is safer for 
cattle than the other, but under some condi- 
tions it may not be necessary, as when other 
food is growing along with the rape. 

RAPE IN MIXTURES. 

When rape is sown in grain fields along with 

the grain and ‘pastured in autumn, sometime 


after the grain has been removed, the grass, 









and it may be weeds and other grain gr. wj, 
up in the field, furnish a variety of food alone 
with’ the rape. Because of this the danger 
from bloat is very much reduced. 

The same is true of rape grown in mixty); S. 
In some instances it is sown along with cory, 
or sorghum or millet, to provide grazing, an, 
when thus grown the hazard is reduced 
in proportion as the other foods are presen; 
It should be remembered, however, thai 
some conditions the element of hazard may stj)| 
be present, even when the rape plants 
among other food. Particularly is this +t; 
in seasons when the food is very succulen 

A grass pasture at hand is an excellent aiy 
to a rape pasture, even though the grass should 
have lost much of its succulence. This is apt 
to be the case in the early autumn, which is 
the season when rape is more commonly rx ady 
for being turned in upon. 

SWINE ON RAPE, 

Usually the plan is best that turns sheep onto 
rape when it is well grown. The rape pro- 
vides more food when grazed down under these 
conditions than when grazed earlier, and then 
again after it has grown up more or less. It is 
probable, however, that swine will do better on 
rape when turned in somewhat earlier. They 
prefer rape leaves green and succulent. Sheep 
fatten better on rape that has produced much 
of stem. But rape should not be grazed by 
any kind of stock when young, or the pilani 
may be destroyed. 

FEEDING GRAIN WITH RAPE. 











































































Grain is sometimes fed to sheep and cuttle 
when grazing on rape, but in other instances 
none is given. The grain fed in the early 
morning will likely lessen the hazird from 
bloat, and it will probably pay to feed it u 
some conditions, but sheep will fatten nice! 
well-grown rape under ordinary cond‘ti 
without grain. Swine should have som 
tional grain food, 

The owners df pedigreed sheep should be 
careful as to how they graze them upon ra) 
If loss should occur, it is heavy because of * 
value of the sheep. But they may he & 
rape cut and carted to them without 
hazard, as the amount fed may be con 


trolled. 

Water Cows Often—The best practice is to 
let cows get to the water as often as they 
This is not always practicable in winter, but 


they should be watered at least twice a da 

If the water is warm, that is, heated so that 
the chill is taken off, they will be glad to 
drink twice daily, even during the coldest of 
weather. There is now no question as to the 
value of warm water for dairy cows. The ani- 
mals drink more, the production of milk is not 
checked by the animal being compelled to drink 
ice water, and the return at the pail is much 
greater than when heating of water is neglected. 


Barley Is Fed everywhere to cows in Den- 
mark and where used in this country gives 
satisfaction. Here, however, wheat bran is 
much cheaper and much more easily obtained. 
From three to five pounds of ground barley 
is sufficient for a cow and even this should be 
fed in connection with bran or some other 
feed. 





Fat Hens may be most quickly reduced to 
egg producing conditions by giving them free 
range on grass, withholding soft food and feed- 
ing them sparingly with oats and other bulky 
food.. Scratching beds of litter, chaff, leaves, 
etc, will take the place of range where birds 
must be confined, 















VALUABLE EXPERIENCES WITH COWPEAS 
PROF J. W. PINCUS, CAPE MAY COUNTY, N J. 

The growing of leguminous crops is an abso- 
lute necessity on a well regulated farm in our 
section. We find cowpeas of such inestimable 
yalue here, that we would not know what to 
do without them. We have grown them for 
the last eight years, and have never had a poor 
crop, particularly last season the crop was an 
excellent one. We grow them in either of the 
two ways, drilled in rows 3 to 3% feet apart, 


or drilled with a grain drill. The former meth- 
od is preferable on most of our fields, and par- 
ticularly in orchards. The thorough cultiva- 


tion during the summer makes the plants grow 
more vigorous, In one of the orchards cow- 
peas Dlanted 2% feet apart grew so luxuriantly 
that the cowpeas completely covered the ground, 

was impossible to tell that they were 
nlanted in rows. When planting cowpeas 
broadcast, we prefer to grow ¥y 


and it 


GETTING 


We prefer to grow the cowpeas separately and 
mix them as the silo is filled. 
MANY IMPORTANT VARIETIES . TESTED. 

There«are a number of different varieties of 
cowpeas, some are better adapted for soiling, 
some better for seed. Last year we plant- 
ed 14 varieties, namely: Early Black Eye, 
Black Eye, Black, Whippoorwill, New Era, 
Southdown, Lady, Rice, Red Ripper, Iron, Clay, 
Taylor, Red Carolina and Wonderful. They 
were all planted between May 20 and June 1, 
but some were full of ripe pods, and with most 
of the leaves off first week in September, while 
others were green and practically without pods 
until the middle of October. Early Black Eye, 
Black, Black Eye, Whippoorwill, New Era and 
Taylor are all early maturing varieties. They 
are, therefore, good for early soiling or for 
seed. Iron, Clay, Red Ripper, Red Carolina, 
Lady, Rice and Wonderful are heavier yielders 
and better adapted for soiling, silage or hay. 


THE MOST OUT OF THE SOIL 
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left it for green manuring, a point to consider. 

I have never failed to find on the roots of 
cowpeas a mass of nodules, which indicate the 
power of the plants to gather nitrogen from 
the air; certainly the deep green color of the 
leaves indicated that there was no lack of nitro- 
gen. Cowpeas can be grown on rather poor 
soils without supply of nitrogen. 
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GOOD CROPS OF CORN ON STONY LANDS 
W. G. SQUIRES, SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY, PA, 
The cultivation of corn on the stony and hilly 

land of northeastern Pennsylvania is attended 

with more labor and inconvenience than on the 
alluvial soil of the valleys or of more favored 
sections elsewhere. My experience has been 
with hilly and stony upland, and corn for silage 
principally. With proper conditions and meth- 
ods of culture, my soil will raise as good a crop 


as the most favored hereabout, and with a 





them together with kafir corn, 

the latter supports them and 
e two crops make a good bal- 
need soiling crop for the cows. 
The soil is prepared very 

‘fully by thorough plowing 
nd harrowing and the seed 
drilled in with a corn planter, at 
rate of about one bushel per 


oe 


acre. When sown broadcast or 
ith a grain drill, about two 
bushels per acre are. used, 


or when sown with kafir corn 
one bushel of each. At 
the time of drilling, we use 200 
to 400 pounds of the following 
fertilizing mixture: 300 pounds 
muriate of potash, 600 pounds 
acid phosphate. If planted ear- 
ly for early soiling crops, 25 to 
50 pounds nitrate of soda is add- 
ed We have at times used an 
additional top-dressing of about 
100 pounds of the mixture when 
the cowpeas are up. As a rule, 
however, the fertilizer placed at 
the time of planting is sufficient 
) grow a good crop, even on our 
poorest soils, the Norfolk sand. 
The time of planting varies. We 
haye planted as early as April 
25 and as late as July 1. The 


about 


planted. 


early planting at times does 
poorly, and it is safest to plant 
the latter part of May. 
Cowpeas are ready tc feed as 
soiling crops to cattle in eight to ten weeks after 
planting. Last season we commenced to feed 


August 7, 
13 


and continued daily until October 
We cut the vines for soiling when blos- 


soms appear, and continue to feed until many 
pods are ripe. By planting successively a fresh 
Supply of green cowpeas can be had for soiling. 


If the pods get too ripe for soiling, we cut the 
plants for seed, or have them for green ma- 
huring. For eutting, we use sickles or scythes, 
or, if cut in large quantities, the mowing ma- 
chine. We have never made hay. We use all 
that we do not need for soiling, silage or seed 
for green manuring. There ere, however, sev- 
eral farmers in this county who make cowpea 
hay. They report it is relished by cattle, but 
that they must take proper precaution in cur- 
ing it, in order not to lose the leaves. 

In growing cowpeas for silage, we have tried 
to grow them-together with corn but as the 
planter does not drop cowpeas near each hill 
of corn, not all the cowpeas had a chance to 
climb up. Besides, we experienced consider- 
able difficulty in using the corn binder on them. 


N J, last season. 


SPLENDID GROWTH OF SOY BEANS ON A NEW JERSEY FARM 


The field of soy beans, shown above, was grown on the farm of the 
Baron de Hirsch school of agriculture, near Woodbine in Cape May county, 
This is primarily a warm weather plant and should not 
be sown until after the ground is thoroughly warm in May or June. It is 
frequently sown on land after a crop of rye or barley has been taken off. 
As a rule, soy beans should not be put in the ground until after corn is 
Best results have been obtained with soy beans where they were 
seeded in rows 24 to 32 inches apart at the rate of one-half to 
fourths bushels per acre, put in with a common grain drill. 
be so arranged as to drop from six to seven seeds in each 
The field shottid have shallow cultivation after the plants are 
down the weeds and break the crust after rains. 


Clay and Iron had considerable pods at the 
time of cutting, September 20, the others had 
very few. I have weighed Wonderful from 
another field and it yielded at the rate of 14 
tons per acre. I think that it is of particu- 
lar value for soiling or silage, as it does not 
go to seed and produces a very heavy yield. Of 
the other varieties, Lady and Rice have very 
small seed. about one-third size of the other 
cowpeas. They require less seed 
and are a little slow in coming up, but their 
yield is very satisfactory. Iron is a variety 
which is strongly recommended for the south. 
While weighing the crops from each of our ex- 
perimental plots, I notice that considerable 
leaves, stems and stubble remain on the ground. 
If that should be taken into consideration, the 
yield would be still greater. 

If cowpeas are cut early, they produce quite 
an abundant second growth. We usually have 
this for green manuring. On our field of kafir 
corn, cowpeas planted May 26 and cut for soil- 
ing August 7 to 15, there was sufficient growth 
by the end of September to cut again, but we 


per acre 


minimum expenditure of labor. 
My rotation is corn two years, 
oats and seeded down 
or three years. 


grass two 
I grow corn the 


second year, so as to have 
enough corn ground without 
tearing up so much sod, The 


sod is plowed in the fall 7 or 8 
inches 4eep, first drawing off all 
sizable stones. Manure is drawn 
and spread direct from 
tight cement laid stables, in 
which enough litter, swamp 
muck, etc, are used to absorb all 


water- 


liquids. Nearly all manure made 
is applied to corn. After the 
corn is harvested, the land is 


again plowed and manured as be- 
fore, and the corn 
enough of the nitrogen so that 
the oats following will not lodge 
much, but still make a good crop, 
as will also the grass. 

About two weeks before time 
to plant, weather permitting, the 
field is harrowed once, and again 
in a week. This kills all weeds 
that have started and the grass 
on edges of sod. All stones of 
any size which have been har- 
rowed up are also 
About May 10,-which is the ear- 
liest date on which it is safe to 
plant in this locality on upland, | 
endeavor to have the land thor- 
oughly pulverized 4, 5 or more 
inches deep and ready to plant. 
Tested Leaming corn is now planted with a one 
horse planter with marker set for rows 3 feet 
apart, care being used to keep the rows straight. 
From three to five kernels are dropped in hills 
18 inches apart, being put in hills to make less 
work to cut. A high grade complete fertilizer 
is alsc used in the planter 200 
pounds per acre. The fertilizer makes the cdrn 
grow fast and I think it pays to use it. 


removes 








removed, 


three- 


The drill should 
row 


per foot. 
up, to keep 


at rate of 


Just before the corn pricks through the 
ground, I go over it with a weeder through 
the rows, filling the depression made by the 


planter. The next day, weather permitting, I 
use the weeder again diagonally to previous use. 
This treatment kills the sprouts of all weeds 
that have started and leaves the surface level. 
In about a week I use a five-tooth cultivator 
with weights on it to make it go as deep as 
the horse is able to pull it, and being careful 
not to cover the corn. I do not use the weeder 


after the corn is up, because of the presence of 
small, flat stones likely to be dragged by the 
teeth. About a week after the first cultivation, 
or when the corn is 5 or 6 inches high, I use 
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SWERMANENT MEADOWS should have 





-an annual dressing of 500 pounds per 


acre of a fertilizer containing eleven per cent. 


Potash and ten per cent. available phos- 


phoric acid. 


This will gradually force out sour grasses 


and mosses from the meadows, and bring good 


grasses and clovers; thus increasing the quality 


as well as the quantity of the hay. 


Our practical book, ‘‘Farmer’s Guide,” gives valuable facts for every 


sort of crop-raising. 


It is one of a number of books on successful fertiliz- 


ation which we send on request, free of any cost or obligation, to any 
farmer who will write us for them, 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New all 








ACME 


3 ty 1% 7 feet 


4 deliver t. o. b. 











He 
at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, ovetin San 





Pulyerizing Harrow 


Clod Crusher and Levelef. 


‘SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
The best neat 

Riding Harrow on earth 
Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all pu 

ade entirely of cast 
be, steel and wrought iron 
= —indestructible, 









DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer,‘ Millington, New ‘Jersey. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. Sth Sto 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th Sty LoulsvitLe 


Y. 
MENTION THis } 


Sor, Wats d W. Gay Ste,, COLUM OHIG, 
or. ater an ¥ *9 Bus, 











| HENCH’S ,2°" 
Century 
Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cultivator pi? oes 
Planter and Fertilizer 


Attach Complete in 
One Machine. 


COLD’ MEDAL 


at World’s Fair, 8t. 
Louis. A wendest= 
improvement in culti- 
vators, combining every 
osaible movement of 
gangs and wheels re- 
Quirea. Easily chan ee 
o different aie 

Zhonsendsin nes. wersot all kind of A 








plements. Agen write for EO ay 
The Hench & Dromgold ‘Co., Mfrs., York, Pa. i 











FREE 


NEWMAN SPECIAL, most unique, 
simple and arene foot 


wer 
erand Grinder made.Fitted 
ein polld Carborundum, (world’s 
eatestabrasive) grinding wheels. 
ickly and easily grinds. Bickle- 
knives: harrow d aon plow points; 
roars Carborundum grinds 
times faster than grind stone, 8 
times faster than emery or cérun- 
dum. Gu not glaze or 
= temper; 70,000in satisfactory 
es “peed — pee. —_ 


oe SPECIAL ial intRODUCTORY OF ‘OFren 
Loran} 


BR BROS. €O., 704 Carver an 
North Milwaukee, Wis. 








Monarch Hydraulic 


Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoiine engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 
Souarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 39 Cortiandt St., New York. 


w el DRILLING & 


PROSPECTING MACHINES, 
Fastest drillers known, Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 













SPRAY, SPRAY, 
SPRAY 


your trees for the 


Codling Moth and ‘All Leaf 






Eating Insects with the 
Best and R gs Poison 
which 





Swift’s 


Arsenate of Lead 
iT WILL NOT BURN AND 
iT STICKS 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


Merrimac Chemical Go., 


33 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Write for free booklet. 
FOR ons BY 
8. Stevens Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bent Hall & Co., Cleveland, Obi, 
eiitiarhson 3 Produce Oo, maa Cay 
McPike Dru Yio. 
C. 8. Martin eo Co., walt ¢ Lake 
Woodward, Clark '& Co., abe, Dean ~ 
Langley, Michaels Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
San. Monte Fruit Co., Watsonville, Cal. 


INSIST ON HAVING SWIFT’S. 





















THE Hoover Digger 


Favorite in every er great pota- 


» to growing district. 
The Heover-Prout Co., Lock Box 12, 


free catalog. 
Avery, 0. 














TO INCREASE GRAIN GROWERS’ 








Grain Contest Well Started. 


The entries for the Million Dollaz 
Grain Growers’ Contest continue to 
come in, The bulk of the farmers 
who decided to compete are at work 
on their contest acre. American Ag- 
riculturist wants to suggest that they 
note carefully everything said in the 
contestants’ manual about the care of 
this acre of ground. Remember that 
they can plow, plant, cultivate and 
harvest any way they like, but, of 
course, it is the part of wisdom to per- 
form all these operations thoroughly, 
look after them in season, cultivate 
carefully according to their best ex- 
perience and practice, and pursue the 
harvesting according to _ directions 
which will be given later in American 
Agriculturist. 

The possibilities of good culture are 
indifferently realized by many Ameri- 
can farmers, Many think that corn 
should be plowed three or four times 
witout regard to the character of the 
soil, the weather, and other items 
which should be taken into considera- 
tion. Some seasons more cultivation 
will be needed than others, If the 
soil is a compact clay and rains are 
frequent, corn fields should be stirred 
after every heavy packing rain. This 
should be continued even after the 
corn is too large to work with a two 
horse cultivator. On light, sandy soils 
it may not be necessary to cultivate 
so often, in order to maintain the soil 
mulch which prevents evaporation of 
requisite moisture. 


THE OAT FIELDS ARE SEEDED 


in nearly every section by this time. 
As with the corn, it is taken for 
granted that the seed was placed in 
a well prepared bed; that good seed 
was used, and that the seeded crop is 
in condition to start off with vigor. 
Little can be done to the oats from 
now on except to keep the contest 
field free of weeds. This will have to 
be done by pulling, after a heavy rain, 
when the ground is still soft, occa- 
sionally using a hoe. This is exceed- 
ingly important, First, because weeds 
are great users of moisture, and rob 
the plants when they need water 
most. Second, because the quality of 
the crop will be greatly injured if 
the weeds are allowed to mature and 
eventually cut with the grain. Not only 
is there more danger from molding in 
the shock, but it is almost impossible 
to get the seed grain clean if finely 
broken grains of weeds are present. 
Consequently keep the fields clean at 
all hazards. 

PRACTICAL WORK OF CONTESTANTS. 

Occasionally a question comes in 
concerning some phase of the contest 
as described in the contestants’ man- 
ual, These are all properly answered 
by letter. Recently one man stated he 
wanted to enter for wheat, oats, and 
corn and complained that the manual 
contained only one form for small 
grain. He was advised simply to 
make a copy of the small grain blank. 
Use this for oats and keep the print- 
ed blank for wheat. If a farmer 
wants to keep a record of more than 
one field he can accomplish it in the 
same way. In other words, the form 





| is outlined, and this can be duplicated 


by the individual farmer. Do not let 
a little thing like this disturb you. 

The contestants are enthusiastic, 
and are starting out with a hearty 
good will to compete for the prizes 
presented in our list. This enthu- 
siasm will be contagious, and will cer- 
tainly result in much better methods 
in every community where the con- 
test is represented. It is not yet too 
late to enter the contest. Send in your 
name, your money for your manual, 
and your request for blanks. These 
entries should be in without delay as 
it will be necessary to close them be- 
fore very long. 





An Atlas for the J Asking is the little 
book being sent out by the Cutaway 
Harrow Company of Higganum, Ct. 


PROFITS 








Corn Growing and Judging Contests 


LEIGH F. MAXCY, ILLIx \OIs 





In nearly every locality of ; 
states improved seed of syn, 
all of the standard recognizeg , 
ties has made its way. [I ; he 
improved, not as meaning perf... 4 
in any sense, but improvey 
as it has been possible to . 


since the idea of imp, ne me: 
breeding was recognized. jy ‘oa oy 
has seed of these varieties ye Ogun 
as such, for the merit which they oa 
sess, by persons competent to ‘ated 
all right. Plant it. — 

If you cannot do either of these 
things, or think you canno plant the 
best seed you can select from yoy, 
own corn. But plant a seed plot o 
some kind any way, and do not gis 
it up under any circumstances, | hay, 
seen farmers who thought their oy» 
corn superior to any other, ang took 
a sample of it to a show exp ting to 
make a clean sweep of al! premiyms 

Secure a corn score card and bes 
come familiar with the requirements 
of a good ear of corn i: light of 
our present knowledg« 


ears 


nearest approaching thes 
ments for a perfect ear. 
mination of every ear by 

the many methods described in neariy 
every agricultural paper, ently I 
use flannel cloths, dan Place 
these in a plate or tin pan and put the 
grains between several Plant 





of this tested seed about 
per hill, 3 feet each way 





l 
rule. Perhaps individu 1 
stances would suggest over two 
grains per hill. That you must decide 


for yourself. 

Disk before plowing 
least, twice will be bett t 
soil turned to the lower part 
row will be fine and th 
more available than if th 
field only was well prepa 
lower part of seed beds « 
large clods. Plow from 
deep, using judgment as 1 
personally. Float, disk, I 
ler, any or all of these implements are 
useful. Do not plant until the seed. 
bed is fine, loose, moist and warm. 

[To Be Continued.] 











Good Crops of Corn on Stony Lands 

[From Page 5S1 
a@ riding cultivator setting 
run close enough to th Vv enoug 
earth about the plants 1.0ther all 





small weeds and answe1 purpose 
of hand hoeing. I calc to plant 
enough seed so ‘enough 1 be left 
after the weeder and cult or have 
destroyed some. At this time if I find 
the “cultivator is covering too much 
earth, I have a man follow and 
straighten it up. 

When the corn is a foot or more 
high, a two-horse riding cultivator 
with hillers is used to throw a ridge 
against the corn and cover all weeds 
A week later a one-horse cultivator is 
run _ shallow. This completes the 
working of the corn as the roots fil 
the whole space and tops soon prevent 
‘the growth of weeds by their shade 

Cultivation for retention of moisture 
is not practiced much in this vicinity, 
the main object being to kil! weeds 
This season and last I have been able 


to plant, use weeder and cultivate 38 
outlined above, at the proper time 
For two years previous on 
too much rain, have had to 
differently in some respects. 
often the best upland corn i! 
cality, free from weeds 
tion to make a good crop. 





and i 
The result 


of my 15 years’ experience cutting 
corn for silage, is in favor of hand 
cutting if one has only a few acres 
With a good many acres to cut ee 
smooth land, a binder is ex —s 
2cres 


does not pay to hire a few 


‘with a binder, if it is possible to get 


help to cut by hand at re asonable 
wages, ease of handling corn also cons 
sidered. 
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FRUITS AND 


: Cucumbers for Pickles. to mix my own bordeaux as I am 
Growing os sg elgg sure then it is made right. At the 
, ¥ ts 2 a 2h - - . 


first spraying, I use four pounds blue- 
stone with sufficient lime (four to six 











In my experience, I have found a . 
‘.m light, loamy soil best adapted Pounds) to stand the test, to a 40- 
mec ‘jecumbers. I usually plow the 8@llon barrel of water. As the vines 
for .olected for this crop about May 8Trow older, I increase the amount of 
land , cenpead it with 14 loads of well- Dluestone to six pounds per 40 gallons. 
1) an sable manure per acre. I run Picking usually commences six | 
oy ; several times with a disk Weeks after planting. Some of my 
i horoughly incorporating the pickles are taken to the loca! factory, 
harry ve in the soil, It is then marked f0r which I receive from $2 to $3 per 
: , thousand. Some are shipped to the 
New York market, for which I some- 


times get a better price for good, green 
pickles, 3 to 6 inches long. In a fa- 
vorable season they should yield from 
75,000 to 100,000 good, straight cucum- 
bers per acre, besides the crooked ones 
which I sell by the barrel. There are 
a great many varieties of cucumbers to 
choose from, but I prefer the Green 
Prolific and Early Cluster. They are 
the two hardy growing sorts in this 
section. I save my own seed each 
year from the large, ripe cucumbers. 
Counting the cost of labor, I find cu- 
cumbers for pickles are as profitable 
a crop as I can grow. I am planning 
to put out five acres this season. 


\G CUKES ON LONG ISLAND. 
that the hills are 4 feet apart 


- 








out So 

ach W I usually put a handful of . 
0d, ymmercial fertilizer in each Important Facts About Spraying. 
hill, mixing it with the soil. 8S. H. DERBY, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 

The best time to plant in this sec- 

tion is on or about June 15. I put The problem is to accomplish the 
from to eight seeds in the hill. This most thorough work at the smallest 
allow * infertile seeds and damage cost in the shortest time. The factors 
by bu I have not had much trouble are the men doing the work, the teams 
with ts as yet, but in some sec- transporting the material and the tools 
tions they are very destructive to cu- to work with. The item of labor is 
cumbe ines. Care should be taken placed first, because in a commercial 
in pl ng not to get the seed too orchard, that item is far the largest 
close to the fertilizer, as it is apt to cost and means should be taken to 
burn young plants, especially if make labor most effective. 
the we ier is dry. The work dictates its needs. First, 
Afte he plants appear, I cultivate all mixtures should be made quickly, 
twice week, keeping the ground easily and with the least labor. The 
loose and moist. The plants are hoed spray material making then needs 
horo. until they are about 6 water under pressure and means for 
inches high, when they are thinned delivering the completed mixture by 
out to four or five good, strong plants gravity, an elevated tank filled with 
in each hill. ‘This insures a good, water supply, steam coils and draw-off 
even growth of vines that bear uni- valves, a store room for materials, 
formly. To prevent damage by blight scales and supplies convenient to the 
and insects, I spray with bordeaux as_ tank. 
soon as the third leaf appears. This Such a spray house I built at one 
is followed up once a week as long as end of my wagon shed, providing an 
the plants last. By spraying regularly, oblong tank holding 450 gallons and 
I have kept my plants green until divided into three equal compartments 
ost stroys them. each having its own steam coil and 


draw-off valve. At the upper level of 
the mixing tank, is another platform 
on which stand a barrel containing a 
stock solution of bluestone, one pound 
to a gallon, and a lime slaking tank, 


eral view of one of my last 
lds is shown in the picture. 

a fairly good idea of the 
1 perfect foliage I have. They 
com] y cover the ground. I prefer 














TANK SUPPLY WAGON. FOR SPRAYING ‘MATERIALS 


e of the most complete supply tanks for spraying materials we have” 
n is that shown above, caught by American Agriculturist’s camera 
rm of S. H. Derby of Kent county, Del, last June. Standing at 
f the tank is Dr J. B. Smith, New Jersey state entomologist. This 
rege is 500 gallons and is drawn into the orchard when the spraying is 
ae Cone. Mr Derby says: The cost for this equipment varies. I buy 
ne In our experience I have found it best to get cypress tank. To 
Spray material from supply tank to spray tank in the orchard, 
«cals eple would do well to buy what is known as a thresherman’s pump, 





the rear ¢ 


‘main undisturbed in a glass 
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DO YOU GET UP WITH A LAME BACK ? 


Hawe You Uric Acid, Rheumatism 
‘Trouble ? 


or Bladder 


Pain or dull ache in the back is un- 
mistakable evidence of kidney trouble. 
It is Nature’s timely warning to show 
you that the track of health is not 
clear. 

If these danger signals 
heeded, more serious results are sure 
to follow; Bright’s disease, which is 
the worst form of kidney trouble, may 
steal upon you. 

The mild and the extraordinary ef- 
fect of the world-famous kidney and 
bladder remedy, Dr Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. A trial will 
convince anyone—and you may have 
a sample bottle free, by mail 


LAME BACK. 


are un- 


Lame back is only on f many 
symptoms of kidney troubk Other 
symptoms showing that you need 


Swamp-Root are, obliged to pass 
water often during the day and to get 
up many times at night, inability to 
hold your urine, smarting or irritation 
in passing, brickdust or sediment in 
the urine, catarrh of the bladder, uric 
acid, occasional headache, dizziness, 





sleeplessness, poor digestion, nervous- 
ness, sometimes the heart acts bad- 
ly, rheumatism, bloating, irritability, 


wornout feeling, lack of ambition, loss 
of flesh, Sallow complexion. 

If your water when allowed to re- 
or bot- 
tle for twenty-four hours, forms a 
sediment, or settling, or has a cloudy 
appearance, it is also evidence that 
your kidneys and bladder need im- 
mediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford 
natural help to Nature, for Swamp- 
Root is the most perfect healer and 
gentle aid to the kidneys that is known 
to medical science. 


To Prove What SWAIIP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
Remedy will do for YOU, every reader of American Agriculturist 


flay have a Sample Bottle Absolutely Free by Sail. 























SPECIAL NOTE.—In order to pro ve the 
Root you may have a sample bottle and a 
both sent absolutely free by mail. The book contains many of the thousands 
upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. 
The value and success of Swamp-Root are so well known that our readers 
are advised to send for a sample bottle. In sending your address to Dr Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read this generous offer in 
the American Agriculturist. The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 


wonderful merits of Swamp- 


book of valuable information, 





— by having a threshing and 
Save ime, or and id Money ver aut diecaree. 
This No. 8 Pennsyivanis Thresher and Cleaner and Roller Be 
Level Tread Power is the best individual outfit forthreshing rye, barle 
ents, Gaz ,rice,alfelfs, milict. sorghum, timothy, etc. Will thresh and clean 100 ib 
bushels of wheat per day. “Also made in two and three horse sizes. Power can be used 
for cutting ensilage and dry feed, she lling al! kinds ofgrain, to run the saw, green bone 
cutter, pump water, separate cream churn,ctc. Also make lever ert, Feed and En- 
silage Outters.Grinders, Saws etc. Heebner & Sons, 15 Brod St... Lansdale. Pa. 
































Earliest ona easiest workea. 
Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil 


TILE LE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


the val 
Jackson's Round ‘Prain Tile meets eve requirement. 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, 


for what you want and prices. 







Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
Wealso make Sewer 
Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
40HN BH. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, 5. T- 





REE TRIAL 
Sprays Everything. 
Potatoes, Truck, etc., 4 
rows at a time, 20 acres 
@ day. Even 2-acre grow- 
vers say, ‘Pays for itself 
first season,’ as it has so 
uses. (Also a first class Tree Sprayer 

4 HIGH PRESSURE, and delivers a FOG “like spray 

Perfect agitation. All working parts made of “BRASS” 
Runs very easy, a BOY 16 years old can operate it with 
ease. (Horse-hitch for hilly coantry). FIRST ORDER 
where no Agent, gets wholesale price, or will take extra 
gield one acre our pay. Senton 10 DAYS TRIAL—does 
Dot cost you one cent if not satisfactory, GUARANTEED 
for 2 yrs. We give one away, in each locality for a little 
help in Advertising. Write today for our liberal terms. 


H, L, HURST MFG.CO., 1503 North st., Canton, 0, 


All stock guaranteed disease free— 


true to name—pure bred and heavy 


crop producers. Full value for every 
Gol ar sent us. No ~~ 8 commis- 
sion. Write for complete price list. 
We will save you money. 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES 


Established 1865, Fort Scott, Kan 


eect 














sob 
Great cleaning acrve-crnay. 


fect compressed air sprayer. ote 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 
used, saves half the mixture. Brass 


Harrows °5.65 up 


Oak frames, stump guard, channel 
Stee! clips to ‘protect bolt heads. Full 
and width. Warranted 
ces te You. 





35; 18-tooth, lined, 35, linea, 6.06 bo-toath. not lt ined, 
80, lined, 7. ined, $8. 15, ‘lined, $10.75. Write 
for our new =e catalog No. oe every- 
free on request. 


00.637 Lawrence 2 Pt +4 g 








to-day 
erate iia MFG. CO 
Square, Ralemases, Michigan: 






















Premiums 


Over 20,000 labor savmg, 
money se savin gy for 
the hi or farm. 
fully tederibed, priced 
and illustrated in our new 


600 page Catalog 


of } Sguses that will aston- 
h you. ._ Sent free on re- 
ue Also premium list 
containin, 00 valuable 
articles given away. Send 
for grocery list showing 
how you can save one- 
third y living ex- 
penses. Write to-day. 
Freight and a Rates 
are Lower from New , York 
than elsewhere. 


White, Van Glahn & Go-, 
6 Chatham 8q., New York. 
Established 1616. 


‘ i. 


Oldest Mail Order 
House in America| 





P from less apples and more juice 
from less grapes are produced 
with our presses than with any 
other press made. The ex- 
tra yield of juice soon pays 
for the press. 


HYDRAULIC 


money-maker, 

sizes, hand or power. 
to 300 barrels per day. 
Presses for all purposes. = 
Also Steam Evaporators, 
Apple-butter Cookers, and 


Gasoline Engines 
Fully Guaranteed. Ca FREE. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. ‘) 


CIDER 
PRESS 








No.3 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, GHIO 
or Room 124 C Wo. 39 Cortlandt St., Mew Yerk, ®. Y. 











JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT 





$40. Will get one 
e on trial from 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON 


Boxs71A Binghamton, N, Y. 


THE SWISS SCYTHE 





Easily the KING of ALL Mowing 
blades. If interested write to 
MARUGG BROS., 129 Second Avenue 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 


The Best Fertilizer, shipped direct 
from the mines. 
Write for information. Address 
POWERS & WILLIAMS, Streator, 


ra. 

and also pan... the PE 

ER-—simplest, pant og a powerful sprayer ever 

invented. Don't buy a sprayer until you get this book. 
THOMAS PEPPLER, Box 85, Hightstown, N. J. 





itt. 











—BOOK ON SPRAYING 


o for @ copy of cur new book on how 
are valuable formulas, 
FECTION 8P 











shows in JTATURALCOLOR and 

accurately describes 216 varieties of 

fruit, Send for our terms of distribution, 
more salesmca.—Stark B 








We want Bro’s, Louisiana, Ho 
TREES $5 Per 100.FRE1eHT Galo. 
RelianceNursery ,Box A,Geneva,N.Y. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


OO valuable} 








and also a barrel in which to dilute 
the bluestone. 

Making bordeaux then is simply 
taking so many gallons stock bluestane 
and putting into diluting barrel and al- 
low it to fill with water, straining the 
needed lime into tank compartment 
and allowing water to run in until it 
reaches a certain mark; then dump 


| the dilute bluestone over into the di- 
lute lime; 
| a large plunger to thoroughly mix, the 


then for a2 moment using 
poison is put in and also thoroughly 
mixed. When ready to use, simply 
drive the spray wagon alongside, put 
a large brass strainer, 30 meshes to 
the inch, on the spray wagon tank, 
open a valve to which is attached a 
1%-inch hose and draw into spray 
wagon tank. See illustration on pre- 
ceding page. 





Picking and Marketing Strawberries. 


J. F. THOMAS, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA. 





4 

Picking strawberries on my place 
usually begins about June 15 to 20 and 
continues through the first week in 
July and sometimes later. In some in- 
stances largest pickings were made on 
and after July 4. Boys and girls of 
neighboring families make up the 
picking force, 1% cents a quart bas- 
ket is the price paid for picking. 
Pickers are required to grade berries 
carefully. The largest and most 
shapely berries go into the fist, and 
smaller ones , as well as weil as large, 
ill-shaped specimens, compose the sec- 
ond grade. 

When picking has been kept back 
by wet weather and there are many 
soft berries there is a third grade 
made which is used for wine, etc. As 
nearly all the fruit is sold in nearby 
local markets, there is no necessity for 
storage facilities. Most of the berries 
are on sale within an hour after pick- 
ing. The crop is nearly all retailed 
from wagon direct to customers. The 
second grade is sold at about two cents 


less than first grade and is popular 
for canning, jam, etc. 
They are considered more desirable 


than larger berries shipped in from the 
south and east, being firmer, of better 


flavor and almost entirely free from 
sand. All sorting and selling is done 
on the square. Baskets are filled, 


topped out before 
Bubach and Glen 


and 
crate. 


shaken down 
packing in 


Mary are the most profitable varieties 
yet.tried. The market here demands 
large size berries, and the two men- 
tioned meet the requirements. 

On account of the late frosts the 
cultivation of early varieties is not 


profitable. An experimental patch is 
continued from year to year, in which 
the newer varieties are grown and 
watched. After picking is over, the 
mulch is raked up and stacked for 
use another season. The ground is 
plowed deeply and sown to Canada 
field peas to be turned under in fall 
for berry patch the next year or some 
other crop. 


_—_—_—_—— Oe 
Apple Tree Tent Caterpillar—R. D., 
West Virginia: The insect referred 


to hy you is without doubt the tent 
eaterpillar which inhabits almost all 
parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. Eggs are deposited by the moth 
on twigs in ring-like clusters. These 
are arranged in 15 to 20 rows and con- 
tain from 200 to 300 eggs. The eggs 
are firmly cemented together and 


coated with a tough varnish-like ma- 
terial, impervious to’ rain. The eggs 
have a general appearance of alot of 
miniature kegs or barrels set on end 
side by side. The young caterpillars 
hatching from these eggs are tent 
makers and construct shelter by mak- 
ing webs across the nearest 
the tree on which they were hatched. 
Ry destroying the nests, these insects 
can be done away with. Where the 
tent is in a large fork which cannot 
be cut off, the caterpillars can be 
destroyed With a :torch ora bunch of 
waste material, saturated with kero- 
sene. lighted and thrust into the 
nests. If all the trees are thoroughly 
sprayed with bordeaux and with paris 
green at the rate of four ounces to 
HO gallons; thé’ young caterpillars can 
be destroyed, 


Be +B 


VINE AND TREE FRUITS 


fork ‘ of * 


Handling Garden Pests. 


Combating the White Grub. 


In strawberry fields, planted on sod 
land, plants are often injured by 
white grubs the’ 
larve of the May 
beetle or June 











bug. No remedy 

has proved effec- 

tive since the 

MAY BEETLE. grubs are always 

below the _ sur- 

face. The only satisfactory method 

is prevention. No old sod land should 
be used for a 


strawberry field. 
Where such a 


field must be 
used it should be . 
fall plowed, at 


least two seasons 
previous to plant- 
ing with straw- 
berries and some 
such crop as ear- 
ly cabbage, fol- 
lowed by crim- 
son clover to be 
fall plowed and the land immediately 
sown to buckwheat or rye for a win- 
ter cover crop. The following spring 
after plowing should be a safe time 
to set the berry plants. From then for- 
ward frequent rotation of short period 
crops will keep the field free, particu- 
larly if the land is more or less bare 
in late spring and early summer, when 
the eggs are laid. 





WHITE GRUB. 





Conquering the Squash Bug. 


F. D. WELLS. 





After the squashes, cucumbers and 
melons are well started the squash 
bug makes its appearance. Those who 
have a garden know the flat, rusty- 
black creature with its vile odor. In 
spring or early summer the eggs are 
laid on the leaves and stems of plants, 
sometimes singly, but usually in 
groups of from 12 to 50. They are 
brownish-yellow and easily found. 
Fortunately the insect confines its at- 
tention almost entirely to cucurbi- 
taceous plants. 

As the bugs grow they scatter over 
the leaves, molting five times before 
they reach maturity. Naturally the 
plant is weakened by such attentions. 
A leaf that has nourished many bugs 
will turn yellow and if the pests are 
numerous enough the whole plant may 
be killed. It is sometimes claimed 
that the bug stings the leaf and kills 
it, but it would be more to the point 
to say that the leaf is tapped and its 
life-blood sucked out. In autumn the 
adult bug crawls under a board, stone 
or rubbish and remains till'spring. 

The Nympha may be killed by a 
spray of kerosene emulsion or tobacco 
water, as their bodies are soft and 
unprotected. But the old bugs are 
proof against this kind of treatment. 
Their hard shelled backs brotect them. 

The most practicable remedy thus 
far seems to be hand picking. It 
should begin. with the first bug and 
be repeated at short intervals. The 
best time for it is in the morning 
while it is cool and the bugs slug- 
gish. A convenient way is to drop the 
bugs into a can containing water with 
a little kerosene. The bugs will swim 
in clear water, but the film of oil on 
the surface is sure death. Boards or 
shingles placed on the ground are an 
assistance in gathering the bugs. They 
will seek these shelters in mid-after- 
noon and remain dormant till it is 
warm in the morning, when they can 
easily be gathered. Crushing the eggs 
on the leaves is a preventive measure 
sthat should not be neglected. 

So far as my experience goes, the 
best way to guard against the bug is 
to plant the vines among potatoes. It 
has rarely found them there. I have 
grown good crops of squashes in this 
way and found few or none of the in- 
sects, though in other places they 
were numerous. 

















Greens for Hens. 
M. J. EK., ELGIN COUNTY 





er . 


» ONT, 

No garden crop I have ever grown 
was so much enjoyed by my, poultry 
as Swiss chard. The fj year | 
planted it we had not enough fo» 
dish; but the hens had. Th vio - 
cultivated like the beet ae 
sembles, except in having 
roots. ‘For sowing in poult: . 


is unsurpassed, because in enka a 


is fit for the fowls to forage on and 
with a little watching an: ‘cluding 
the birds to prevent its being eaten too 
close, it will continue to produce all 
season. Its mild flavor also commends 
it more than cabbage, rap other 
strong flavored foods. Wh thrown 
to the fowls with these other greens jt 


is always the first to be eate) 
qeaiea>*: 
Water Glass for Preserving Eggs. 


I have 


given water glass a L\orough 
test for two years and find better 
than anything I have ever had to pre. 
serve eggs. Eggs put down in March 
and April were perfectly good when 
used late in the fall. I used the lag 
in December. Of course |! 1 Care. 
ful to use perfectly fresh egg | 
none but clean ones. The it 
be washed. If directions are followed 
just as you published them n sure 
everyone will find it a mo sfac. 
tory recipe.—-[L. L. Parr, W hester 
County, N Y. 

In September 1904, I put down BP 
dozen eggs in a solution of water 
glass, using 15 pints water to 1 pint 
water glass, sufficient to « the 
I first boiled the water then allowed 
it to cool before adding ter 
glass. The solution was mad: a six- 
gallon earthen jar and ths put 
into it each day as gathered. I com- 
menced using them in Decembe r and 
used the last in April. They kept 
well and were apparently ; good as 
fresh ones for cooking. do not 
know whether their flavor would be 
injured for the table or not. I think 
it is an excellent way of preserving 
eggs for winter use. 


Be sure the eggs 
are fresh when they are put t 
solution. I kept the jar in 
{S. A. Bartlett, Kane Count; 

I have preserved eggs in ition 
of commercial silicate t 
past five years and find it su ior to 
other methods previously r 
eggs have kept for nine iths in 
firkins in a cool cellar an: 
fectly satisfied with result 
water is boiled and allowed to become 
cold, then the soda liquid is n 
out in a perfectly clean receptacle in 
the proportion of one part to ten 
the cold, boiled water and pu 
eggs in the firkin, which is clean and 
scalded. The eggs are fresh and un- 
washed. The receptacle is vered 
and put in the cellar. By the 
previously limpid solution has become 
like boiled starch. I put the eggs i! 
the solution in April and : 
my hens are laying freely T are 
for home use; 40 to 90 do The 
eggs keep well with unimp: 
and we use them for 
cept for boiling when we 
fresh eggs, not wanting to bh: 
with boring a hole in one « 
shell to prevent the 
{Dr Walter Ela, Suffolk Cou Mass 

I have used various prep st 
preserve eggs, but like wat 


of so 





\f 


coo? f Cr° 


eggs ¢ g 


ter than any other. Eggs 
for months if not ailowed 
When taken out they have t 


pearance of fresh-laid eggs 

broken the yolk stands up ®& 
in new-laid eggs without sho 
slightest tendency toward 4d: 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowl! 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth 








wn 
ry 











is 1 
hat 
as 
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1é11 


oe 


will 





water 

being 

Coun! 
Ih 


ing ©2 


jar, I 


stand 


1 «thi 
ul 


will 
well. 


necessary before boiling eggs 
e been kept in this solution, 
ime pickle, to puncture the 
th a needle, otherwise the shell 
rack as soon as placed in hot 
owing to the pores of the shell 
elosed.—[Mary Harvey, Dekalb 

Mo. 

used liquid glass for preserv- 
s which are placed in a stone 
ir over the solution, let them 

the cellar with a plate on top; 
sll there is in it. For conven- 


>IT use one cup of liquid glass to 


1 of water. That amount will 
pout 36 eggs. The cost is less 
ne cent a dozen. The mixture 
ken after standing. Cover it 
Practically never lost an egg, 


the last were as good as the first.— 
fLorenzo Osborne, Orleans County, 


N Y. 





Dressed Poultry Show in Australia. 


Some 


to our 


ure 
the 


weeks ago we called attention 
Australian cousins’ new depari- 
poultry husbandry; namely, 
nouncement of a dressed poul- 
yw, the first of its kind in the 


try sl! 
v orld. The extent of interest in this 
show is evidenced by the 800 dressed 
eockerels, capons and ducklings and 
by the large attendance. It is said no 
poultry show held at Sydney has at- 
tracted more patronage. The exhibits 
were made in export crates ready 
packed for shipment to London, 
where they will be sold and the 
awards made upon the basis of 
market requirements. Before being 
shipped, however, judging by market 
score card was doue and the points 
recorded on the erates for visitors’ 
inspection. The feature and object of 
the show was practical money making 
market poultry, not fuss and feathers, 
and in every way the promoters, ex- 


hibitors and visitors have profited. 





The Perfect Cream Separator is an 


extren 


machi 


plicity 
centril 


y 


1ely well constructed piece of 
nery, and its operation is sim- 
itself. The principle is the 
ugal force produced by very 


rapid revolution of the separating ves- 
This is true of the power sepa- 


sel 


and the popular hand sepa- 


rators used on the farm. Some of the 
big creamery concerns each have in 


actu 


pany, 


et, 


i ott 
illustré 


and 


muct 


use all the time 150 to 200 sepa- 
The De Laval Separator Com- 
general office No,74 Cortland 
New York City, with branches 


her cities, is sending out a new 


tant a 


ited and descriptive catalog free 
ery inquirer. Mention this paper 


ask for a copy. It will cost you 


1 cent postal card, and affords 
information about this impor- 
ljunct of the farm, 





Controlling Swarmjng. 


li. S. SIBBALD, PEEL COUNTY, ONT. 





In order to keep bees from swarm- 
ing one must not let the brood cham- 
ber get clogged with honey. In a large 
hive honey is more apt to be put to 
the side than to the top, and it is im- 
possible to make the division between 
the brood and honey, and just where 
it ought to be. If we have a small, 
eight or ten-frame hive, I would prefer 
a ten-frame, an ordinary queen can 
use the brood chamber and we can 
work the brood right up to the top 
bar, and when we put on our top story 
we have no honey below. 

Just as soon as bees fill the top 
story, we break the division again, and 
put another one in. So I claim we 
can control swarming very much bet- 
ter with a smaller hive. As to the 
ripening and a good quality of honey, 
unless we can make our bees crowd 
the honey up they will never ripen it, 
if they have any amount of room. I 
have noticed toward the end of the 
season that I will find some that is 
scattered here and there and all over. 
I never get good honey that way; it 
is always thin. If they had to put 
all that honey into one or two frames 
they would look after the ripening of 
it some way or other. 


_ 


Dry Farming—B. C. P., New York: 
Dry farming is based upon two prin- 
cipal objects, the forming of a water 
reservoir for the holding of the water 
that comes to tthe land either in the 
form of rain. or. by irrigation, and 
upon holding that water in the soil 
until the crop can make use of it. 
Briefly stated the Campbell system 
consists of deep plowing to form a 
capacious water reservoir; subsurface 
packing to augment percolation 
downward and re-establish capillarity 
from below and constant, thorough, 
fairly deep surface culture in order to 
prevent the loss of moisture by evap- 
oration from the surface. Proper im- 
plements are absolutely necessary to 
success. 








Even if we had “scareless’’ horses 
our fine roads would not be free from 
danger from automobiles. The big 
cars are run at such express train 
speed it is absolutely perilous to travel 
on our highways either afoot on in a 
vehicle. We should have laws to reg- 
ulate the speed of the autos and those 
laws should be rigidly enforced.—{[J. 
D. S., York Co, Pa. 





is to keep them tame b 


wh 
ly 


: 


THOSE PLAYFUL PEKINS 


One of the surest ways to secure good results from any sort of stock 


y gentle treatment. These children ‘and ducks, 


h belong to Mrs M. W. Fordice of Putnam county, Ill, show the friend- 





elation easy to establish in any flock. 


POULTRY AND BEES 


On ten years and sti!! in good condition. 





® Roofing 


LACK DIAMOND is not an 
“. ent. For over 30 years 

as been used all over the 

Situane with satisfaction, Millions of 


rolis are being sold every year. 

Black Diamond hae sold on a 
promise of what it will do, but on a 
record of what it has done. 

No other ready roofing can equal 
its record. It is made of wool felt and 
pitch, the best waterproofing ma- 
terials known. Anyone can lay it— 
no skilled labor required, 

Samples and booklet showing bui 
all over the country that are covered w 
Black Diamond, mai‘ed free on request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 


Covered with 15,000ft. of Black Diamond Roofing. New Opleons, Cincinant, ‘reed 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Domestic Water Supply 


Provides all the conveniences of city water 
works at moderate cost 


Gas, Gasoline or Kerosene Engines for all purposes 
from 2 h, p. up. 


Cut out complete advertisement and send to 


Fairbanks, Morse @ Co. 
Monroe St, Chicago, Ill, 


Please send me Illustrated Catalogue No. W 697 
Gasoline Engines. 


S te WR ccs 






























CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING OO., 
inline ditmemeeiemenmnnniant 


Steel Roofing .$1.76 per (00 SqisFeet 


Painted red both sides, most durable and economical oP siding or cefling for bacns, sheds 
Spee oe exits, pa. — — 


er to lay and cheaper than any other matertal 
mmer or hatchet are the onty tools you need. 
WE PAY 1 THE F FREIGHT é an points east of Colorado, except Oklahoma, Texas 
and Indian Territory. This is our dune bed semi- eaere 
teel roofing, 24x24 inches, per <7 of ly equare feet. Ot. 76 
Fugated ¥ crimped or stam seam, per sq os 83 
r square more we furnish this S material in Gand 6 ft. Tengths. 


For 
Brick aiding and bealied ceiling or si per 100 square feet... .. ......ccccecessscenegeeveger 4, 086 


kk for Free Catalogue Nap 25. pages of bargains—Roofing Furniture, &c., 
- - 35th and [ron Streets, CHICAGO 
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Little 





growing. 


big, plump and forget 
'to die when fed Pratts 
‘Poultry Food. It! 
keeps their blood pure RBBB Scr etre: 
and they can't help 


AHive of Bees 


starts you in a fascinating and money 
making business. If you want to know 
how to get started right—write for our 
book for beginners—and big hand- 
some free catalogue of bee supplies. 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


$i. PER MONTH 


to §2. per month rents any incubator, 
Rent s for it. We Pay Freight. 
Trial at same prices. Bu 


chicks grow | LLG 










| 





85.00; 100 egg @0; 200 egg 612.75, 
ers, $3.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog a 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO.,Gex 13, Springfield, 0, 


Paint Without Oil. 


A remarkable discovery that cuts down the 














asking—it’s worth havin No leaks 
Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., nig mo 
Dept. E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New ork City. } no repeirs. 

rg 


cost of potas 75 per cent. Itis the cement 
principle applied to a and produces a fire- 
proof, weatherproof, sunproof and sanita 


We keep ev- ICE, M’f’r, 562 North St. Adams, N. ¥, He 
rythin fn the will send you FREE SAMPLE, color card and 
Beene: Feed, Incu- price delivered. You can save a good many 


WGDOCCOOC” | paint which spreads, looks and wears like oil 
aint, and costs tL much. Write to A. L. 
H 
e 
Powe TRY 


3 7 Brooders—anything— dollars. Write to-da 
it’s our business, Call or let us send you -. s 
our Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 













Arrow Brand Asphalt Ready Roofing 











and it co t brat trifl 
sts a 





plenty of exes if you feed them proper 


erything for the iSalisyman. 
Harvey Beed Co., LODE licott &t., Buffale, N. ¥. start yous ee by saying “1 saw your adv. in the 
Mable A. A 


the cheapest good roofing. Outlasts shingles. Stands 


s rough use, Sand or gravel surfaced. The price is all 
ens | ay right. Sendto Dept. 1 for Cat.A,prices and free samples. 


Asphalt Ready Koofing (o., 80 Pine Street, New York. 








od. Just now the lacka 
and Harvey’s Cut Clover 





a tood an 
Hay {the t ed they need to start their egg- “<WHAT SHALL I SAT? sd 


2 NW test will surprise you . 
Send for catalogue of Is a question that eometimes prevents one from w to 
an advertiser, when one's mind is not quite made up. ut 
evenif you only want to learn prices and partic wlaie, just 





” and then the rest wal almost write iteclt 















cost. 


drugs or medicine of any kind. 
ful, thrifty condition. 


MUELLER’S MOLASSES GRAINS take the place of corn, 
oats and other mill feeds at a saving in cost of full one-third. . It 
is being fed more and more by the largest stock raisers and 
horse owners, and is giving universal satisfaction. 


Molasses and sugar have always been recognizéd as containing properties of 
the greatest feeding value, but the problem has been, how to put them in such 
shape-that they could be fed easily at a cost in keeping with other feeds, 
Mueller's Molasses Grains accomplish this, and is superior as feed to corn, oats, 
bran and other mill feeds, as it accomplishes better results at one-third less 
It contains all the desirable properties of feed in just the right propor- 
tions to make a perfectly balanced ration when fed with hay, fodder or other 
farm roughage. 
assimilated by the digestive organs. It is a// digested. It nourishes, strengthens 
and fattens horses, milch cows and other live stock, keeping them in the pink 
of condition, and free from disease. 

It is not a medicine, but a natural vegetable food, palatable, nutritious 
and economical. To prove that all claims made for Mueller’s Molasses Grains are 
true, I will send one hundred pounds of it to any owner of live stock, that he may 
try it for himself. 
factory, it need not be paid for. 

Surely this is sufficiently liberal that I ought to hear from every live stock 
owner who reads this advertisement. 
trial? Fill out and mail Coupon below. 





MAKING 





MUELLERS 
TRIAL, MOLASSES 
: GRAINS 


MUELLER’S MOLASSES GRAINS ‘is a feed 
for a// live stock. Horses, cows, hogs, sheep, colts, 
Pigs and poultry thrive on it. It is made of barley- 
sprouts, brewer’s grains and molasses, scientifically 
prepared and mixed—easily digested, free from 
It keeps live stock in a health- 


Molasses is one of the very few articles of food that is entirely 


If it does not prove to be all that I claim and perfectly satis- 


May I send you a roo-lb, sack on free 


E. P. Mueller 


Commerce Street 


Wis. 
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_NAME a) ee . ta 
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"Z-FREE BOOK ABOUT 
CREAM 





Tells plainly the “WHY” of it. 


WHY the U. S. Skims Cleanest 
WBHY the U. S. Holds the World’s Record 
WHY the U. S. Wears the Longest : 
WHY the U. S. Is Simple in Construction 
WARY the U. S. Is Easy Running 


WBHY the U. S. Is Easy to Clean, Easy to Handle 
:; and Perfectly Safe to Operate 


Shows 


pages of well-printed, easy reading, finely illustrated facts for the 
rmer who wants to make his cows pay the biggest profit. 
One cent brings you new Catslogue No. 6 


Write the postal today, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co. 


lows Falls, Vt. 


Be 
Eighteen centrally located distributing warehouses throughout the U, 8. 
and Canada, 4 


rompt delivery. 435 
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CLIP YOUR HORSES IN THE SPRING 


ts Stewart (No. 1) Clipping Machine Sriccont $e.7s 


Clipped horses fee! better, look better and work better. All 
up-to-date farmers now clip in the spring. Leading veterinaries recom- 
mendit. Unclipped horses stand all night with a heavy damp coat of hair. 
and are weakened with loss of flesh. The gearing is guaranteed for five 
years. Machine weighs 36 pounds and will be sent by express on receipt 
f $2.00, balance C.O. D. Anyonecanuseit. Send for catalog. 

AGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 2365 Ontario St., CHICAGO 
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MONEY OUT OF SHEEP 


Raising Winter Lambs Successfully. 


J. S&S. WOODWARD, NIAGARA COUNTY, N Y. 


The author of this splendid article 
is one of the most sucessful breeders 
of winter lambs in this country. His 
many experiences to be _ related in 
these columns wil! form a chapter on 
this important subject, well worthy of 
preservation. Additional parts are to 
follow the one here printed.—[ Editor. 

I will say the main purpose of this 
article is not to plead for an extension 
of the sheep industry, but to give a 
few practical suggestions as to how 
to raise winter lambs, which is the 
most remunerative and the most ex- 
acting side of sheep husbandry. The 
requisites for success in the order of 
their importance are: Markets, men, 








FEEDING RACK FOR SHEEP. 


folds, breeds, when to couple, caring 
for the ewes, lambing, feeds for ewes, 
feeds for lambs, when to feed, water 


and waterings, castration and mar- 
keting. 
Winter lambs, pound for pound, 


cannot be raised as cheaply as sum- 
mer lambs and in order to have the 
business most profitable, the grower 
must be within easy reach of a lot of 
customers who love good living and 
are willing to pay for it. 

At the head of the business stands 
the man. More depends upon him 
than anything else. No matter how 
perfect every detail may be made, sure 
failure would follow without the right 
qualifications. No ‘careless person 
should ever engage in winter lamb 
raising. No animal is so sensitive to 
surrounding and care and none so 
quickly and surely injured by the least 
neglect. First of all, the man should 
love the sheep and should be quiet, 
slow to anger, gentle and full of re- 
sources. 

Never put a swearing man in charge 
of the folds. Not that he would in- 
jure the morals of the sheep, but such 
a man is always quick-tempered and 
nervous and as a shepherd would be 
as bad as a dog in the flock. The best 
man we ever had in our folds was a 
fat, good-natured Dutchman. He 
would go around slowly among the 
sheep, often with a lamb in his arms 
talking Dutch to it. 

FOLD BEST SUITED FOR LAMBS. 

In this climate, it is useless to try 
to grow winter lambs out of doors. 
Too much food is required to main- 
tain the ewes and not enough succu- 
lent food can be fed. Buildings should 
be provided in which no frost can en- 
ter. They should be dry, roomy, 
warm, light and well-ventilated. No 
sheep can be comfortable and happy 
in wet or damp quarters'or with wet 
feet. There should be plenty of floor 
space. Hach ewe should have at least 
16 square feet. This will be ample if 
the room is light and well-ventilated. 
The best temperature to keep the folds 
is as near 50 degrees as possible. It 
should never go above 70 degrees or 
below 40 degrees. 





The folds should have })| 
windows and as many as »»: 
the south side. It is a satisy, 
go into them and see a lwo 
lambs laying out broadside 
light and when they do this 
be sure they are growing. Bp 
ventilation is all wrong. Sheen 
have plenty of air. Such a: ' 
ventilation must be adopted ; 
the air pure and so dry that . 
can be lighted on any of 
But no currents of wind mu 
lowed to strike the sheep. 1e fold 
should be arranged so that re 
can have all the care neces 
the fewest steps and so that 
be easily cleaned out. 

If the folds are as warm as they 
should be, the ewes should be shory 
as soon as they are fully used heir 
surroundings. This is neces for 
several reasons. It takes all the ticks 
from the ewes so that they ill not 
get on lambs later. The folds can hp 
kept at a higher temperature, more 
suitable for the little lambs; there wi) 
be no wool about the udders to bother 
the lambs finding the teats; they wi 
take up less room when shorn. 





THE FEEDING RACK. 


I have tried many styles of feding 
racks for winter lamb raising and the 
only one I have ever found that met 
all the requirements is shown in the 
cut herewith. Sheep are so vx fas- 
tidious and cleanly in their require. 
ments that if a lamb gets its t into 
the hay or grain, they refu to eat 
it. Hence a rack must be so made 
that it ts impossible for a 
sheep to step in either the feed or 
hay. This rack, while furnishing 
plenty of room for both forage and 
grain, makes it owt of the possibilities 
for a dirty foot to contaminate either 
It is made by placing two troughs sige 
by side, the boards forming their oute 
sides being 10 inches wide, and the 
inner sides 12 inches, put together so 
that the narrow boards pass by and 
are nailed to the edge of the wider 
ones. These troughs are supported en 
rests cut from 2x12-inch plank 
notches being cut in them so the nar- 
rowest place is 6 inches wide 

These supports are nailed to the tn- 
side of legs made from t-inch 
pieces, cut 36 inches long and boarded 
up on the outside to form th: is of 
inside { these 


nb or 





the rack. To the 

posts at the top is mailed a board & 
inches thick and 12 inches ide to 
form the upper part of the side. Fron 


the lower edge of these bh Is a 
nailed 1x2%-inch strips down to and 
resting in a notch made by the top 
of two troughs, coming toget 
lower ends of these upright s 
nailed to the edges of the 


board. These strips are put on each 
side alternately. 

Across the middle is nailed a sup- 
porting piece. There is also put 4 
support on the under side, the same 


as at the ends and a brace is firmly 
nailed from the side board down to 


and resting on the side of the trough. 
The cut shows the construction 50 
plainly that with this description any 
one will be able to build them. With 
this rack all leaves from the hay fall 


into the trough where the sheep can 
get them. 
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AN IDEAL BUILDING 








FOR WINTER LAMBS 
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harples 
TUBULAR 


(4d es ee) ee OO) 


WHICH DO 
YOU WANT? 


Tubular or Bucket Bowl? 
Simple Bow! or Complicated? 
izzers or Hasbeens? 
Waist Low Can or Head High Can? 
Self Olling Or Oil Yourself? 
Wash 3 Minutes or Wash Thirty? 
Mi the Butter or Most All? 
Best Butter Or Medium Butter? 
i — Tubulars are different, very differ. 
H ent. Just one Tubular—the Sharples. 
Allothers make bucket bowls—can't 
make Tubulars because they are 
patented. Ask for catalog Q-100. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. CHICAGS, MLL. 








A Whole Month FREE 


We want to tell you how to get the best 

Cream Separator ona month's trial FR EE. 
We have a most liberal proposition. If 

you own only four cows write us at once. 


Ths National Cream Separator 


is strictly high grade. It has fewer parts, 
skims cleaner, runs lighter and lasts longer. 
it wili cost you nothing to prove 
our claims. Only ¢ cent for a postal 
brings you the whole story. 
oa ot = Just write and tell us how 
wmany cows youown, andif you 
desire, we willship you a Sepa- 










me herd. Take it home and use 
ita whole month free. If you 


Just write and say you do 
= not wantit, and why,and we 
w will tell you where to shipit. 
But if you do like it, you can 
pay for it easily out of the 
extra money it will eand 
saveforyou. Isn'tthat fair? 
The National is good enough 
& toship to anyone anywhere 
on trial. it satisfies or we 


hundreds of dollars to any 
dairy farmer but sent 





if you ask for Book No,’ 
Address nearest 0; 
National Deiry Machine Compan: Newark, N. J. 
The Hastings industrial Compete Chieago, I. } 











A good prescription 
—Pratts Prepared. 
Fever Powder, used 
by the Veterinary pro- 
fession everywhere. 
Checks fever and pre- 





vents complications. 











need not interfere in the 
least with your work, 
you will use 
BICKMORE’S 
: GALL CURE 
"JE? +Guaranteed to cure all harness, 
collar and saddle galls, epeed eracks, 
or greaseheel. Look — 


Write ay 


Bickmore Gall 
Box 909, Old Town, 





AYRSHIRES FROM SCOTLAN 
Ate line of stockto pick 
from cannot be found in 
these United States. I re- 
gently returned from Scot- 


lected and purchased 16 head 
of full blooded Ayrshire cat- @ 
4 Added to the large num- 
iat of Aytshires of my own 
| I invite correspond- 
ws, rom those interested 
|g urchase of this fine 
ion WP) SCHANCK, 
» ive . Uv. s. A. 











_See OTR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. | 


MODERN 


Profitable Dairying in New York. 


W. P. SCHANCK, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N Y. 





EARLY HISTORY OF A GRADE HERD—THE 
CHANGE TO PURE-BRED AYRSHIRES—IM- 
PORTANCE OF A GOOD SIRE—METHODS OF 
CARING FOR CALVES—HOW THE MATURE 
HERD IS HANDLED—THE SILO AS A 
MONEY MAKER—OTHER DETAILS ABOUT 
MANAGEMENT. 

I first became interested in dairying 
20 years ago. My herd was made up 
of cows presenting a splendid dairy 
conformation, but purchased as I 
could find them regardless of breeding. 
Shorthorn blood predominated in 
these animals. The greatest difficulty 
I had to contend with was to find 
cows that would produce milk at a 
fair profit. Out of every three cows 
purchased, I discovered that at least 
two of them were unprofitable. I im- 
mediately disposed of them. Among 


the cows purchased in those early 
days were some grade Ayrshires. 
These proved so uniformly satisfac- 


tory that I purchased for several years 
cows from that same herd. From these 
early experiences with grade Ayr- 
shires, I was led to consider them 
more carefully than ever before and 
began purifying my herd by breeding 
to registered animals. 

All these years, I have stuck to 
Ayrshires because of the very satis- 
factory experience I had with the 
grades and my later observations and 
experience with pure-breds from other 


herds. I believe that a pure-bred Ayr- 
shire produces the best milk for hu- 
man consumption at the greatest 
profit. These animals are also ex- 
tremely hardy, kind and easy to 
handle. They are unusually free from 


udder troubles and other diseases. I 
have, at present, 65 head in my herd 
and know each individual as a man 
does the members of his own family. 
I think many dairymen do not give 
the personal attention they should to 
the individuality of each member of 
his herd. Dairy cows in particular 
need careful study on the part of the 
owner. One of my best cows has pro- 
duced 62% pounds milk per day 
which tested 4.1% butter fat. 
AT THE HEAD OF MY HERD 

stands an imported bull, Cock-a- 
Bendie, No 7070. His sire was Wal- 
lace of Holehouse, No 3235, in Scot- 
land. His dam was Buntie, 2d, of Hole- 
house, No 15,456, in Scotland. Cock- 
a-Bendie, shown in the accompanying 


AN IMPORTED AYRSHIRE BULL OF SPLENDID TYPE 





DAIRY FARMING 


illustration, is a splendid animal and 
has won many prizes at many fairs. 
Last fall he won the first prize cham- 
pionship at the lJinois state fair. -I 
think dairymen. should be very care- 
ful about inbreeding. Ordinarily in a 
pure-bred herd where the strains are 
kept to best advantage, a bull ought 
not to be bred to his daughters. Ina 
grade herd this is not of so much con- 
sequence. 

As_a rule, a bull is too often dis- 
carded before his real value as a sire 
is fully determined. This has been 
true in many where valuable 
animals have been slaughtered, after- 
wards some of their progeny proving 
their great value along dairy lines. 
Dairymen should be very careful about 
this and rather than sacrifice a profit- 
able bull, it is best to sell or exchange 
him to some other herdsman having a 
different strain. I like to have a bull 
with a dam and a grand dam of dairy 
qualities which creeps out in his con- 
formation. I like to have combined 
inherited qualities and masculine vigor 
and snap. This usually comes from 
cows that have inherited good dairy 
conformation. We never feed our 
breeding bull silage or green corn 
fodder. His grain consists of bran and 
oats in such amounts as his condition 
indicates. His roughage consists large- 
ly of alfalfa hay. 

FEEDING AND HANDLING THE CABF. 

I try to have my cows freshen at 
different times throughout the year 
so as to have as uniform a milk prod- 
uct as possible. The calf is taken at 
once from its mother. The dam’s milk 
is fed to her calf, from a pail, 
three times a day. At first only a 
qyart of milk is given at each feed, 
but the quantity is increased gradually 
when at three weeks the calf is given 
about 16 pounds in two feeds. The 
skim milk is gradually substituted for 
the whole milk. When five weeks 
old the calf is given all skim milk at 
the rate of 16 pounds in two feeds. 
When the calf is about two weeks old 
a handful of the mixture consisting 
of bran, middlings, corn meal, oil 
meal and ground oats is placed in the 
manger each morning. The calf soon 
acquires the habit of licking this ma- 
terial and learns to eat it in a few 
days. A little alfalfa hay is also 
placed before the young animal which 
nibbles a considerable amount. The 


cases, 


time the milk is taken away from the 
calf is governed largely by the amount 
of milk I have on hand. 

(To be continued next week.] 





This beautiful 8) Cock-a-Bendie, No 7070, je ¥ imported 


animal belonging to W. P. 
shown at several fairs ! 
In Ohio he was awarde 


chanck of Livingston county, , 
fall, including the Ohio and Illinois state fairs. 
t prize, while iri Ilinots~he-was-tte champion-~ 


He was 


ship and grand championship. For further details. ahont, the methods of 
2 Rees and handline the breed, at the head of waren this splendid animal 


stands, see article on this page 


giving Mr Schanck’s experiences. 
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BIG B EEF 


BIG CROPS 
GO HAND IN HAND 


By judicious and intelligent buying 
of stock feeds the crop yield of your 
farm may be increased at the same 
time that you are feeding your grow- 
ing animals better. Only a small part 
of most foods are used by the animal 
body or in producing milk, the rest 
passes through to become waste or fer- 
| tilizer-as the farmer chooses. Then the 
' stockman wants a feed which will pro- 
duce the most rapid gains on his ani- 
mals and afterwards be of the most 
benefit to the soil as manure. 

Grain rations are economical when 
used for this purpose because the por- 
| tion not used by the animal, contains 

a lot of phosphorus which is a costly 
and greatly needed fertilizer. Hence 
what the animal don't use benefits the soil 
Cheap condimental foods do not do this. 
Highly concentrated mill products are 
so expensive that they make the 
| growing of the animal unprofitable if 
used largely. Only properly mixed 
grain feeds can fill the bill if you con- 
| sider the net profit there is in it. 





| SCHUMACHER’S 


STOCK FEED 


meets these requirements because it is 
composed of the most nutritious grain, 
blended in such proportions as to fully 
meet the needs of the animal, encour- 
age a healthy appetite (not stimulat- 
ing an abnormal craving), and the un- 
used portion is of the greatest value aa 
a fertilizer. This feed is composed of 
corn, oats and barley prepared with a 
view to the economy of feed buying, so 
that this product is of the greatest 
value to the stockmen and farmer. It 
fulfills the place of a condition pow- 
der as it produces a healthy condition 
of the animal’s system by proper nour- 
ishment and not by stimulation. There 
is no guess work about the prepara- 
tion of this feed. It is the product of 
the best knowledge that science and 
practice can produce. Thousands of 
farmers have used it for growing ani- 
| mals, dairy cows and work animals, 
and pronounce it the peer of stock 
feeds. 

All good dealers sell it 
dealer does not have it 
The American Cereal Company, 
cago, Ill. 


If your 
write to us. 
Chi- 





Our Special 1906 


REID 
Hand 
Separator 


isareally first-classsepar- 
ator. Capacity 175 
to 200 Ibs. per hour. 
Guaranteed to be as 
represented or money 
refunded. 


Our Regular 
Latest Improved 


1906 REID 


Hand Separators 


Bises : 150, . a , 
the Fy ot | Peed Ay ag “y 
Send for Hand Separator booklet. 
A. H. REID CREAMERY 
& DAIRY SUPPLY Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Mo More Blind Horses 57... "Bicas bia ernest 


sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City, lowa,have sure cure 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 





Page. 
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SUBSCRsPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for @ 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan07 shows that pay- 
ment has beem received up to January 1, 1907, 
Feb0? to February 1, 1907, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general 
desire of our readers it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, and to such 
as subscribe through agents, until notified that its 
discontinuance is desired, If you do not wish the 
‘paper continued after your subscription has expired, 
please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
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licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 
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Homeetead Building » 
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489 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 
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The Reality of Human Progress. 





The outpouring of sympathy and 
relief for Californian sufferers is mag- 
nificent. It proves that we Americans 
are more than a dollar-loving people 
-—that human love and altruism, the 
Christian spirit, are the strongest mo- 
tives. The instant and universal rally 
to relieve the earthquake losses should 
be contrasted with the fact that, when 
Pompeii was overwhelmed by Vesu- 
vius, A D 79, it took two weeks for 
the news to reach Rome, the Romans 
were so brutal that no relief measures 
were attempted, and the Roman prov- 
inces never heard of the calamity at 
all, Between now and then, what 
progress in Christian brotherhood, ed- 
ucation, industry, transportation and 
transmission of intelligence! Truly 
do we see in our own chosen land that 
north and south, east and west, are 
united in one indivisible brotherhood. 

Even the so-called “soulless corpo- 
rations” have responded with unex- 
ampled generosity. The railroads have 
hauled 650,000 sufferers and unnum- 
bered tons of freight, a total of mil- 
lions of miles free of charge. Express 
companies have given to the relief 
their transportation facilities outright. 
Telegraph and telephone companies 
have done likewise. Hundreds of cor- 
porations have ‘“‘charged off’? the bal- 
ances due from earthquake sufferers 
and are extending them unlimited 
credit. 

To be sure all this relief, whether 
by individual or corporation, will 
“pay” sooner or later, but the original 
impulse that inspired it, is none the 
less beautiful. The whole affair will 
do much to draw together people and 


corporations, and to make us all real- 
ize our independence and common 
unity. 

So, too, American Agriculturist re- 
joices at the official action of farmers’ 
organizations and breeders west and 
east in tendering votes of thanks to cer- 
tain railroads for operating this spring 
better farming special trains or seed 
specials, good roads specials, etc. To 
furnish and operate such trains will 
eventually pay the railroads’ well, 
through increased prosperity of farm- 
ers, But it is none the less a good 
thing for both the farmer and the cor- 
poration, and it is well for both to 
show their appreciation of the other’s 
interests. To do this is also to promote 
a mutual understanding which may 
make it possible for the railroad and 
its patrons to get closer together in 
matters of rates and service. Com- 
pulsory justice is often necessary, but 
usually it is easier to secure such 
ends by mutual effort and kindly co- 
operation. Men or corporations are 
like mules, in that it is easier to lead 
than to drive. them, 


Let Us All Help. 








The need in California cannot be 
exaggerated. It will be months before 
our brothers and sisters there are in 
a position to begin to recoup their 
losses from the earthquake. It is the 
duty of each individual, old or young, 
to contribute according to their 
means, 

Such gifts may be sent to American 
Agriculturist, New York, and will be 
duly forwarded. This fund will be 
used especially to help farmers and 
other rural people in California who 
have suffered from the earthquake, 
but who are being overlooked or neg- 
lected by the Red Cross and other 
agencies that devote their relief mak- 
ing to San Francisco. Let us take 
care of our own people, brother farm- 
ers. American Agriculturist -and its 
associates head the list with $500. 


‘It is a shame that a few so-called 
agricultural papers especially one or 
two of the newer sheets appearing un- 
der this name, insult American farme- 
ers by printing pages of whiskey 
advertisements nasty medical an- 
nouncements and the like. Such 
papers are a disgrace to agricul- 
ture and should be rigidly exe 
cluded from every farm home. We 
have in mind one of these papers 
which devotes one page to temperance, 
while the very same issue is filled with 
liquor advertisements. But what can 
be expected of such sheets, when they 
are issued simply as a weekly edition 
of daily papers whose columns also 
teem with fraudulent, misleading or 
nasty advertisements? 


_ 


Interest in our Million Dollar Cee 
real Contest continues unabated. En- 
tries continue to come in, and all who 
are competing are taking hold enthu- 
siastically. Let every contestant keep 
close tab on the contest news pub- 
lished from week to week in American 
Agriculturist. This is the only way 
we have of keeping in touch with 
those entering. You cannot afford to 
miss a single issue; each one will 
have something to say bearing upon 
the various phases of the competition. 
Let this, the biggest thing of its kind 
ever undertaken, be of the widest 
value. It is bound to do an immense 
amount of good, You cannot afford 
to be left out, 
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Liberal cash prizes for garden ex- 
periences during 1906 were announced 
in our Garden Annual issue. If you 
have not already sent in a postal card 
stating that you are going to keep 
records of your garden experiences 
during this year and compete for a 
part of this $50 in cash, you had bet- 
ter do so at once. Carefully kept 


records of what you accomplish dur- 
ing the season may bring you some 
nice returns. 


What we want is the 


EDITORIAL 


plan of your garden with a brief de- 
scription of the character of the soil, 
how it is fertilized and prepared, laid 
out and planted. There should also 
be a list of the varieties used, when 
and how they are planted, cultivated 
and handled. We want the records of 
when they were first matured and 
used so as to get the length of the 
season in the different sections of the 
country. Include in your account 
points about harvesting and prepar- 
ing for the table and market. Every 
well-kept garden should be entered 
in this contest and you are practically 
sure of a part of the $50 in cash that 
will be distributed this fall in prize 
money. Address_a card at once to 
Garden Experience Editor, American 
Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, 
New York. 


eo 
An Open Letter. 


439 Lafayette Street, 
New York City, April 30, 1906. 
To Hon Nelson W. Aldrich, 
Senator from Rhode Island, 
Washington, D C. 
Dear Sir: 

Is it true that you are opposed to 
the bill which passed the House a few 
days ago by an almost unanimous 
vote, providing that denaturized alco- 
hol, made unfit for drinking or me- 
dicinal purposes, may be manufac- 
tured and sold free of internal rev- 
enue tax? If you are opposed to it, 
please tell me why. 

Is it because you think this legis- 
lation may interfere withthe Stan- 
dard oil company’s monopoly of gas- 
oline, naphtha, etc, or because you 
fear that it may destroy the wood 
alcohol industry? Bither of those in- 
dustries are abundantly able to care 
for themselves, while denaturized al- 
cohol would be a prodigious benefit 
to a vast number of industries. 

In addition to the many arguments 
in favor of it, this new industry would 
afford a new and profitable home mar- 
ket for a variety of starchy crops, such 
as potatoes, cereals, various roots, 
sorghum, etc, to be used in making de- 
naturized alcohol. This fluid will also 
furnish farmers, at a reasonable price, 
fuel for operating farm machinery as 
well as for lighting and heating houses 
and barns. 

In another way agriculture would be 
largely benefited by denaturized alco- 
hol. The by-products of its distilla- 
tion, especially from various grains, 
would greatly increase the supply of 
dairy feed rich in protein or nitrogen- 
ous matter. The supply of these rich 
feeds is now limited relative to the 
demand, and the price has advanced 
from 50 to 100% during the last dec- 
ade. This imposes a severe tax upon 
dairymen, which would be removed 


by the enactment of the pending bill. 

Trusting to have a prompt and fa- 
vorable reply, and that American ag- 
riculture and industry may depend 
upon your earnest support of this 
Yours very truly, 


measure. 





Editor American Agriculturist. 





The farmer of all men admires and 
demands square dealing in his busi- 
ness. This is not always to be secured 
when buying by mail, but readers of 
this journal are protected by the 
guarantee printed on this page. 





Farmers should not forget that it 
pays to spray potatoes. Spraying pre- 
vents late blight and lessens the 
amount of rot, checks early blight 
somewhat, greatly reduces the rav- 
ages of insects, .prevents paris green 
injury, stimulates the plants and in- 
creases the yield. For details about 
methods see article in this issue. 


Announcement is made that the de- 
partment of agriculture is looking for 
@ number of men to fill vacancies in 
the various bureaus. The civil service 
commission will make proper exami- 
nations about the middle of this 








month to determine who are e 


to the positions. This work ao 
conducted at a large numbe-: of citi 7 
lists of these being available Pigs 
one who will address an inquiry to the 
civil service commission at Washing. 


ton, D C. 





Fruit Outlook Not Without Promise 





Reports so far this season 


Indic 
nothing generally discouraging in ri 
way of fruit blossoms. While it is to 
early to figure on what the 190% crop 
will prove, this applicable to aj) kinds 
of fruits, the present condition of bude 
and blossoms has much significance 
Scattered advices to American Ag. 
riculturist now coming forward from 
leading fruit sections of the mid- 
dle west and east are for the most 
part running quite optimistic in tone, 
Peaches here and there wer Winter. 


killed, but in many sections the oyt. 
look is good. \ 

The apple outlook in New 
this early date is much more fayor. 
able than last spring. It will be re. 
membered how just a year ago Amer. 
ican Agriculturist called attention to 
the comparatively light 
buds on Baldwin trees in the 
state. The subsequent short 
fully bore out the poor promis 
spring months. Reports re 
far from New York indicate rather 
healthy outlook for apples is ap. 
plicable to Niagara, Monro: tario, 
Wayne, Albany and othe: iding 
counties of the state. 

Peaches hurt here and ther 
loss to. Elbertas in Ontario, but fair 
prospects for other varic 3 In 
Wayne growers report from 10 to 50% 
of peach buds alive, which is moder- 
ately satisfactory. In Monroe, low- 
land peach orchards not promising 
well, but Elbertas, Crawfords, etc, 
show up better on high ground. 

In Berks, Dauphin and other Penn- 
syivania counties, fruit trees are gen- 
erally showing up in good shape, with 
the exception of orchards here and 
there: that overbore last season. The 
peach prospect in the Delaware and 
Maryland peninsula is gratifying. An 
editorial representative of this jour- 
nal was in that section recently 
found peach growers generally hopeft 
In New England, growers are no 
plaining at the outlook fo: 


York at 


showing of 
Empire 
narvest 
of the 
ived so 


some 





apple 
apple 


bloom. Prospects in Michig Mis- 
souri and other important stern 
states are encouraging for the most 
part. Next week American icul- 
turist will give more comp data 


regarding fruit blossom conditi 


Binder Twine No Higher Than Last Year. 


farm- 
able 








Judging from current price 
ers throughout the west will b: 


to purchase binder twine this spring 
at about the same figures prevailing a 
year ago. A representative of a great 
wholesale house informed American 


Agriculturist last week, that the east- 
ern demand for binder twine has not 
proved particularly aggressive so far 
this 


this spring, but he attributes 
largely to the fact that the season is 
a@ trifle later than a year ago. It is 
significant that prices for raw mate- 
rials at New York are in about the 
same position as May, 1905. This is 
true particularly with regard to manila 

ents 


which is quotable there at 9% 
per pound in large quantities. Sisal 
sells at 7% cents. The Johnson Har- 
vester Company of Albany, N Y, quotes 


small quantities of binder twine at 10 
cents per pound; five ton orders % 
cent less. 
COMPARATIVE CHICAGO TWINE PRICES: 
[In cents per pound.] 

06 05 °04 03 02 
Sisal 9% 10 10% 10% 11 
Standard 9% 10 10% 10% il 
St’d manila 10% 11 11% 11% 12% 
Manila 122 12 12% 12 18% 
Pure manila 12 138% 138% 13 Wb 





Cheap and Healthfal—Nothing bet- 
ter in the cow stable than the sun 
shine. 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S LOSS. 


What is Gone and What Remains—Now 
for the New City. 





The great earthquake and fire at 
San Francisco resulted in the devasta- 
tion of four square miles of territory 
Within that area were 100 banks, 
some of the finest buildings in the 
world, including the $7,000,000 city 
hall, thousands of mercantile and man- 
ufacturing establishments and more 
than 230,000 inhabitants besides 40,- 
000 transients. Notwithstanding the 
great and widespread destruction, the 
homes of 150,000 people still remain 
pract tically uninjured. 

There still remain the great ship- 
yards at the Potrero, the Pacific Mail 
docks, the stock yards at South San 
Francisco, the docks and manufac- 
tories along the water front from Mis- 
sion Creek to Hunter’s Point, the 
mint, ‘the post-offices, and a large re- 
tail district on Fillmore and Devisa- 
dero street. One of the most desper- 
ate battles with flames was at the 
United States mint which contained 
$39,000,000 in gold and silver coin. 


The fire raged fiercely around it for 
many hours but with water drawn 
from a well near by and by every 
other means at their command the de- 


fenders were at last successful and 
the mint was saved. 

The loss of life in the city will prob- 
ably never be accurately known. 
Many people who were in the city 
seattered and will not again return 
or be accounted for there. The army 
estimate is a little under 300. The 
coroner estimates the number of lives 
lost at 1000. The property loss is not 
far from $300,000, , as was stated in 
these columns last week. The fire in- 
surance will amount to half of the 
total, about $150,000,000. There was 
no insurance against earthquake dam- 
age, but the fires raged nearly every- 
where in the city that there was seri- 
ous earthquake damage. 

It is gratifying to learn that the 
buildings of steel construction suf- 
fered comparatively little in the gen- 
eral ruin. Earthquake and fire left 
standing strong and secure the steel 
frames of the best modern buildings. 
Some of them can be rebuilt with a 
few thousand dollars. The builders of 
the new San Francisco will construct 
it of steel, Plans for a beautiful new 
city with parks, boulevards and well- 
arranged streets to be moulded out of 
the old had been completed for a cit- 
zens’ organization before the disaster. 
These plans will doubtless be brought 
into immediate use. 

The courage and zeal with which 
San Francisco has set about clearing 
away the ruins and rebuilding already, 
is highly praiseworthy. Business is 
being rapidly resumed so far as is 
possible. 

Boston ‘was the first city to send 
money to San Francisco. The day of 
the earthquake $25,000 was quickly 
raised among citizens and telegraphed 
for immediate relief. The Massachu- 
setts legislature lost no time in appro- 
priating $100,000. And so it was all 
over the country that citizens’ munici- 
palities, corporations and legislatures 
rolled up the millions of dollars and 
the train loads of supplies that have 
been pouring in to relieve the home- 
less and destitute. It is a great object 
lesson for those who groan about the 
selfishness and corruption in Ameri- 
can life, this spontaneous giving by 
rich and poor alike throughout the 
broad land. In four days $13,000,000 
were raised and still the need is great. 

Congress lost no time in making 
the appropriations of $2,500,000 for 
the relief of San Francisco and prop- 
erly stript aside all government red 
tape so that the funds were immedi- 
ately available and supplies were pur- 
chased without the formalities and de- 
lays of advertising and comparing bids. 

Opinion has been divided as to the 
wisdom and justice of refusing for- 
elen offers of assistance. Pres Roose- 
Velt declined $25,000 offered by the 
Ham b urg- Austrian steamship com- 
eww on the ground that America is 

ly able to provide all needed aid 
itself Hearty gratitude has been ex- 
Pressed for all foreign offers to help, 
and there have been many, but all 
have been declined. The great ma- 
jority of our people seem to heartily 
indorse the president’s stand. 
or ——— 

Dr Pierre Curie, who with his wife 

discovered radium, was run over and 





killed on a Paris street. 


Insurance Reform Bills Passed. 


The New York legislature has at 
last passed all the life insurance re- 
form bills recommended by the com- 
mittee that showed things up last fall 
and winter. Attempts were made to 
defeat some of the measures but the 
public indignation was too strong over 
past abuses to tolerate any compro- 
mise. The new laws are important to 
every state because of the size of the 
companies to be regulated and other 
companies and other states will be 
greatly influenced thereby. 

The bills passed include the follow- 
ing: The anti-lobby bill, requiring 
registration of legislative agents and 
reports of their compensation and ex- 
penses to be filed with the secretary 
of state; a bill more effectively pena- 
lizing falsification of the records of 
any corporation by any officer or em- 
ployee; a bill prohibiting political con- 
tributions by any corporation and re- 
quiring any participant in a violation 
to testify regarding it under assurance 
of immunity from prosecution upon 
his own testimony; a bill qualifying 
any policyholder of a stock life insur- 
ance company to act as a director 
therein, whether or not he holds any 
stock of the company; an anti-rebate 
bill; a bill strictly limiting the ac- 
quisition of real estate by insurance 
companies; a bill postponing the elec- 
tions of mutual companies incorpor- 
ated under New York laws, to next 
fall, to break up schemes for the con- 
tro] that had been made by canvass 
for. proxies; and a general insurance 
reform bill. 








| Briefly Told. 


The state of Louisiana is larger by 
square miles than many have sup- 
posed. The United States supreme 
court has decided that so much terri- 
tory claimed by Mississippi belongs to 
Louisiana. It consists chiefly of salt 
swamps and low lying islands off the 
coast of Louisiana and fronting on 
Mississippi sound. There is a large 
amount of submerged territory, of 
great value as the best oyster grounds 
south of Chesa,eake bay. The state 
of Louisiana will promote the oyster 
industry there and a practically inex- 
haustible supply of the bivalves will 
be possible. In order to conform to 
Louisiana laws many oyster canneries 
will move from Mississippi to Louisi- 
ana. 








The wrangle over the rate bill con- 
tinues in the United States senate. The 
hitch is still over the question of 
broad or limited court review and, 
as no agreements have been made 
yet, it is doubtful how soon the bill 
will be brought’to a vote. Present 
indications are that congress will not 
adjourn before mid-summer. The 
rate bill is the chief cause of delay 
but there are many other important 
matters hanging fire, for instance, the 
Panama canal. Senator Aldrich, chair- 
main of the committee handling the 
free alcohol bill, has set out to kill it. 
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EclipseCornPlanter 
And Fertilizer Distributor. 


Improved row marker. Wide e for hill 
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BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls Mass. 
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Our new 1906 Split Hickory 
Special Top Buggy has 100 
points of merit, has many 
features not found on any 
other buggy. Is built to suit 
you. Can be furnished just 
as you want it furnished, no 
matter how that may be. 































Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from our 

ours 4 p--ELAGL uf aoemtuse. We ship for ex- 

ami. A pee uarantee safe delivery. You 

are out nothing od ag to style, quality and 
Price, 
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catalogue. "°° ELKPART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 
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okt 9%, To} Top Buggy. Price compicte, 
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Positive circulation and minimum AREN 
vibration can be obtained only with 





Stationare 
Write for Free Oata. C, ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta., Vt. 
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der, carries it along 
through the safety blower Sithout 
Sstop. aoe it 50. feet high if necessary 
patent safety appliances prevent acc Za 
economical, powerful. S8cnd for free eatale ait, 
fllustrates and describes our 17 eizes of silo fillers. 
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SILOS 


The kind that “Uncle Sam" uses. ay 
wous opening Front, Air-tight 
manent Iron Ladder. Also Sito F Piling 
Machinery, Manure Spreaders, Horse ting 
Powers, Threshers. 
HARDER MFG. 
Box!3, Coptookine On. y. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


Wor Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the older 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual know]- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 

ski a tions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 

American Agriculturist your own paper 

with “he realizing sense that you are 

alway! welcome. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Co-operative Soil and Fertilizer Tests. 


W. H. WOLFF. 











The Pennsylvania experiment sta- 
tion is carrying on a series of co-op- 
erative fertilizer experiments with 
farmers in various parts of the state 
to determine requirements of soils 
and to enable the farmer-experi- 
menter to determine which of the 
three principal types of commercial 
fertilizer should be applied to corn 
and wheat crops. The experiment is 
not designed to show what is the best 
quantity of either fertilizer; this must 
come from further experimenting. 
To encourage co-operation in these 
tests the station announces through 
the press that they will supply the 
fertilizer free to the first 100 appli- 
cants, of whom nct more than ten 
Shall reside in any one county. These 
are required to carry on the test in 
accordance with the station’s direc- 
tions and report detailed results. 
More than 250 applications were re- 
ceived in less than two weeks and it 
is noteworthy that they are mostly 
from the districts where commercial 
fertilizers are not much used. 
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Joyland, Bucks Co, Apr 30—Wheat, 
rye and grass backward. Weather 
cold and wet last week. Seeding very 
late. Fruit trees in full bloom. Farm- 
ers planting potatoes and preparing 
for corn. Bran $21, linseed meal $38, 

luten $25, cornmeal $24, dairy cows 
£40 to $60, horses $175, corn 60c, oats 
42c, wheat 82c, rye 60c, potatoes 85c 
to $1, hay $12, baled $14, eggs 18c, 
print butter 28c, cheese 18c, retail 
milk 6c, straw 


Altoona, Blair Co, Apr 29—Winter 


grain shows up fairly well. Grass 
lands are showing up finely at pres- 
ent. Considerable plowing has been 
done. Farmers busy preparing for 
planting corn. Truckers are putting 
in early potatoes and vegetables for 
early market. Public sales numerous 
this spring and remunerative prices 
received as a rule, especially for all 
kinds of live stock. Potatoes have 
been a little stronger in price the last 
two weeks. Farm labor scarce and 
high in price. 


Springville, Susquehanna Co, Apr 
830—James Springer has bought the 
Oakley farm of Seth Squier. The sea- 
son’s sawing is neariy finished at 
States’ mill. L. B. Park intends to 
build a 40 by 60 ft stock barn. He 
has cut from his farm and had sawed 
25,000 ft of lumber for the purpose. 
Honey bees have wintered well. Some 
stock has been turned out to pasture. 


Rome, Bradford Co, Apr 27—Snow 
and cold wind past week. Wheat 
looks fair. Spring grain late. Roads 
have been bad, but are improving. 
Begs i6c, butter 20c, corn 55c, oats 
45c, wheat 90c, buckwheat 60c, pota- 
toes 60c, onions 75c, hay $7, baled 
8.50, straw $6, live hogs 5c, horses 
100. Middlings and bran $22. 


Springtown, Bucks Co, Apr 23— 
Farmers busy sowing oats. Quite a 
lot of plowing done for corn. Winter 
grain looks very good. The wet spring 
has given grass a good start. Farm 
help scarce. Horses high. Consid- 
erable phosphate being unloaded. 





Wheat 85c, rye 70c, oats 40c, corn 60c, 
middlings $23, bran $22, butter 19c, 
eggs 16c, lard 9c, tallow 4%c, chick- 
ens llc. 

Farm School, Bucks Co, Apr 30— 


Farmers planting potatoes. 


State of 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Maine seed selling $1.10 p bu. Seed 
oats sold 48c at planting tife. Oats 
and peas sown late because of 
backward spring. Cattle in good 
condition. Help not scarce, because 
farmers provide good homes for their 


men. 

Rohrsburg, Columbia Co, Apr 30— 
Winter grain and grass look fine. 
Farmers sowing oats and plowing for 
corn. Horses $200, middlings $24, 
bran $20, dairy cows $30, veal calves 
6c, poultry 12c, turkeys 15c, eggs 14c, 
butter 22c, prints 24c, corn 50c, oats 
85ce, wheat 85c, rye 65c, buckwheat 
Bde, potatoes 60c, hay $12, straw $9, 
apples $3. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Titusville, Mercer Co, Apr 30—Grain 
looks well, apple bloom light, pears 
and peaches full. Work late; oats 
and potatoes still being planted last 
week, when weather. was like March. 
Eggs 15c, butter 29c, corn_55c, wheat 
80c, hay $15, poultry, 15c, dressed 
hogs 9c. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, Apr 29—Winter 
grain looking good. Grass beginning 
to start. It is feared peach and other 
fruit buds may have been injured as 
about 4 inches of snow fell and the 
thermometer went down to the freez- 
ing point Apr 23. 

Moorestown, Burlington Co, Apr 
30—Normal dry April weather. Much 
early corn up; some frosted 2 little. 
Some potato planters still running but 
their work nears completion. Peas 
are two to four inches tall and look 
well generally; so do strawberry plants, 
wheat and grasses. Strawberry patches 
are increasing considerably in these 
parts and asparagus too. 
coming up slowly. 

Red Bank, Monmouth Co, Apr 28— 
Pears, peaches and plums have 
bloomed. About three times acreage 
of potatoes this year over average; 
mostly Giant variety. Asparagus now 
being marketede. 


Hilton, Essex Co, Apr 28—Ground 
in good condition. Farmers plowing, 
sowing oats. Large acreage of pota- 
toes being planted. Early peas up. 
Peach and plum trees in full bloom. 
Pear blossoms nearly out, .Strawber- 
ries, grain and grass never better. 


MARYLAND, 


Bevansville, Garrett Co, Apr 30— 
Grain doing fairly well for the chance 
it had, it being bare most all winter. 
Wheat in some sections is looking 
fine, especially early sown. Grass is 
starting nicely. Butter,25c, eggs 12c, 
pork 11 to 14c, hay séarce at $12 to 
$14, straw $8 to $10, potatoes 75 to 


~ 


80c, fresh cows $30 to $45. 
Cavetown, Washington Co, Apr 28— 


Farmers very busy but somewhat be- 
hind with spring work, owing to un- 
favorable weather. Prospects for fruit 
are good. Wheat looks fine as well 
as grass. Wheat 80c p bu, corn 50c, 
potatoes 60c, butter 18¢ p Ib, eggs 13c 
p doz, heavy chicks 12c p Ib. 


DELAWARE. 


Seventy Dollars in Prizes—The Pen- 
insula hort soc offers $35 to the school 
children of Del and $35 to the school 
children of the eastern shore of Md, 
each sum to be divided into three 
prizes of $20, 10 and $5 respectively 
tor the best collection of injurious 
insects and fungous diseases of plants. 
The school teachers in Del should call 
upon the Del exper sta at Newark for 
instruction in preparing these collec- 
tions; and as far as he finds it pos- 
sible Prof C. O. Houghton will visit 
the schools to give this instruction. 
Maryland teachers should write the 
exper sta at College Park. Further 
particulars can be had by addressing 
Sec Wesley Webb at Dover, Del. 


The Peninsular Horticultural Soci- 
ety has issued the transactions of its 
19th annual session held at Charles- 
town last Jan. This is an attractive 
volume of 142 pages containing many 
valuablé papers and discussions. Cop- 
ies of this will be sent free to mem- 
bers of the assn and others, who are 
interested, residing in Del and Md. 
Address Sec Wesley Webb at Dover, 
Del. 














Asparagus > 


Growing and Picking Cranberries. 


Jd. CG. FITCH, WISCONSIN. 


cranberry culture is from about 39 to 
August and Sep- 

SOD KNIFE. bringing the 

to a profitable bearing condition exclu- 
age barrels to an acre 25. Average net 
ripe, and if there are. choice berries, 
ries will be discovered. In this man- 


The normal latitude for successful 
A 42 degrees. The 

A cool nights of 

- 4 tember appear to 
be essential for 

fruit to perfection. The average cost 
per acre, of bringing a cranberry bog 
sive of land is $160. Average cost of 
barrel of berries on track $2.50. Aver- 
profits an acre $75. This applies only 
to Wisconsin. When the berries are 
pull or cut such vines for setting out. 
Probably several varieties of cranber- 
ner the known cultivated varieties 





SOD HOOK. 

were first obtained. The vines may 
be pulled or cut, for spring setting. 
They are made into bales or bundles, 
and kept under running water, below 
the ice until planting*’ time. One 
problem that now confronts the cran- 
berry people is harvesting. Up’to the 
present time, the berries on the plant- 
ed bogs have been hand picked by the 
surrounding farmers and their fami- 
lies, by. Indians, or by people of the 
adjacent towns. Now Indians have 
about all disappeared, farmers are too 
busy and prosperous and there are so 
many occupations opened to the 
townspeople, that every year pickers 
grow scarcer. 


As far as picking goes, the Indians_ 


are good. Only the old men and 
squaws, however, do much of it, they 
work so deliberately that the vines 
are seldom injured by rough handling. 
All they care to do is for each one in 
the crew to pick a bushel a day. The 
white pickers are more. strenuous 


and are out for the money. The ber- 
ries are not plucked from the vine, but 
gathered by putting the whole hand 
well under the vine, and stripping with 
an upward motion, handfuls at a time. 
are divided 


The pickers into crews. 





CRANBERRY PRUNER OR COMB, 
Each crew has an overseer, who is re- 
sponsible for the thorough picking of 
the bogs. No berries must be left. 
They are picked into shallow pans, 
each picker having his own bushel 
box to fill. Those who are experts 
pick four or five bushels a day. The 
average price for picking is 50 cents a 
bushel. At the close of the day’s work 
the boxes are all .collected, driven to 
the drying house and tally taken. The 
berries are poured into long shallow 
drying trays. The pickers spend the 
evening and most of the night in danc- 
ing and hilarity in the bunk houses. 
They seldom g6 onto the bogs early in 
the morning, but wait until the sun 
has dried off the dew. Many bog 
owners, owing to the continued scarc- 
ity of reliable pickers are having their 
berries raked, and it looks as if in the 
near future raking will be the most 
popular mode of harvesting if not the 
only one. The planted bogs must be 
both prepared for, and inured to rak- 
ing. Injudicious raking will tear out 
vines by the roots and so loosen those 





CRANBERRY RAKE. 


left, that they may not yield so much, 
or as large fruit for some seasons. 
The berries are sold while in the 
drying house. When they are sold and 
to be shipped they are run through a 
fanning mill, the chaff, leaves and 
grass blown out, and the fruit run into 


the grader down upon a table havitie”™ 


open grooves, through which the ber- 





ries fall into receptacles below They 
are generally graded into three size; 
fancy, standard and pie berries, w),..’ 


the harvest is over, and especiag)). 
where the vines have been raked, ; 
bog is gone over with a pruner 4 
comb. Thus it is clipped of rage, 
torn runners and the vines trai), 
grow more evenly and in one direc. 
tion. When the winter flood is turn, 
on, the growers work is suppos 
be finished for the season, but , 
is always a chance of a dam springin 
an unexpected leak; or some bys 
muskrats cutting through. 

There are many absentee bog own- 
ers, who never visit their possess, 
except in the harvest time. There ar, 
also many homes in the Wisconsj 
cranberry belt. 

It is well known that cranberrie< 
will not flourish in either a malarioy 
or an alkali district. 


Caring for Tobacco Seed Beds. 


Some salient points in the care of 
tobacco seed beds are brought out in 
a bulletin compiled by -Profs A. }) 
Shamel and W. W. Cobey, and r: t 
ly distributed by the U S dept of az: 
Attention is called to the necessity « 
watering the seed bed frequent! 
judiciously, usually once or t\ 
day during the early stages of growt) 
Warm water should be used if bed 
are artifically heated; cold water ten 
to cool the soil and check the eg 
of young plants. The surface of the 
seed bed should not be allowed to be- 
come dry, as this, if permitted to con- 
tinue for any length of time, wil! ki 
off the young plants. In watering 
beds apply .in the form of a ligh 
spray, so as not to disturb the seed « 
young plants. This also obviates t} 
packing and caking of the soil. 

The temperature of hot beds should 
be carefully regulated. Do not allow 
to rise above 100 degrees F during th 
day, or go below 70 degrees F at nigh 
An even temperature tends to k 
the most rapid growth, but a fluctuat- 
ing temperature is believed to giv 
hardier plants. Beds can be coole 
when necessary by raising the sas! 
The temperature can be increased a 
night by using lanterns at 5 to 6 f 
apart in the seed bed, and by covering 
the sash with a heavy cloth, such as 
ordinary blankets, etc, in order to re- 
tain the heat. 

REMOVING THE SASH BY DAY. 


After the young plants reach the 
proper size for setting out, which 
generally five to six weeks after so 
ing in the seed bed, the sash can be 
taken off most of the time during th 
day, and the beds watered only when 
the plants begin to wilt. If the plants 
come up too thick in any portion o 
the bed, thin them out by using an 
ordinary garden rake, pulling 
through the thickly set plants. Thi- 
will help those plants remaining, an 
will tend to stir the surface of the soi 

Keep your seed bed well weeded. Be- 
fore pulling the weeds, beds shoul 
be thoroughly watered. If flea beetl 
or other biting insects attack th 
young plants spray with a paris gree 
mixture at the rate of 1 lb of paris 
green and an equal quantity of quick 
lime to 100 gallons of water If 
fungous diseases begin to grow in an 
portion of the seed bed, the latt 
should be thoroughly aired by raisin< 











the. sash during the day. If this 
method does not check the growth ©! 
the fungous, spray the bed with as 
lution of formalin; 6ne part of fo 
malin to 2000 parts of water. An 4 


plication of lime dusted over the be: 
will also assist in preventing the 
spread of fungous diseases. 

If the seedlings begin to turn yellow 
it is a sign that more plant food is 
necessary, and this can be applied in 
liquid form. It is usually desirable to 
use liquid manure on broadleaf to- 
bacco. Large plants tend to gro 
“spindling” after being set out, whil- 
plants too small are liable to die 
Juné conditions prove unfavorable. 

= iets teed en 

Potato Scab—S. N. B., New Jerse} 
Probably the most common way i 
which scab fungous is disseminated i 
by the use of infected seed. It is im 
portant to use clean seed. [If there 's 
any’ question about the seed potatoes 
they should be treated with formalin 
This fs used at the rate of about tw 
ounces per gallon water. Seed shoul’ 
be soaked two hours’in the solution. 
then spread out to dry. Potatoes can 


“then be cut and ee 








Philadelphia Milk Prices. 





In reply to an inquiry from J. B. 
Bowan of Pennsylvania, who asks for 
the prices of milk at Philadelphia for 
the past three years The prices given 
be low a freight, which averages 

we p The efforts of the Philadel- 
a milk shippers’ union, a farmers’ 


eat zation of which Charles S. At- 
kinson of New Hope, Pa, is president, 
has done much to stimulate and hold 
prices firm. The union has been in 
frequent conference with the Philadel- 
phia milk exchange and prices have 
heen adjusted. For 06 the price of 


k for January was 4%c p qt, while 





9 February, March and April it has 
remained 4c. 

PRICES FOR MILK AT PHILADELPHIA. 
Month 1903 1904 1905 
January severeerere 4 4 4 
February «+ee++eers 4 4 4 
March .sceeceeeeers 4 4 4 
April .eeeeeeeeees 4 ‘ ‘ 
May .cccccceccsscecd 4 
JUNE .eveeeceeeres B® 38% 3% 
July -ecneeneceel een 3% 4 
August ssceceseees sd 38% 8% 
September ee 38% 3% 
October «-sceeeee+ 4% 4 4 
November .e+e++++-4% 4% 435 
December «+eeeee+ 4% 4% 4% 

Total ..ccvscesete 47 47% 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price for 
milk ‘remains at 2%c p qt in the 26c 
zone. Conditions: surrounding the 

market are flush. 





Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending April 28 
were : 

Milk Cream 
ile .occasiuwh sees 35,684 1,952 
Susquehanna ...... 15,046 227 
West Shore.....-+- 16,990 405 
Lackawanna .....- 88,550 2,250 
NYC (long haul). 389,725 1,450 
NYC (Harlem)... 9,575 a0 ) 
Ontario ..ccccsecce 39,734 2,478 
Lehigh V alley eg ie 17,65 920 
Homer Ramsdell 

Line .ccccoecvcces 5,716 54 
New Haven ....... 7,710 — 
Other sources ..... 5,320 18: 

Total ...e...... 251,704 10,276 

Perennial Rye Grass—E,. C., New 


York: Prof Samuel Fraser of Cornell 
university says: This grass has not 
yet been proven of any value for New 
York. It has been tried in different 
places in @ small way, generally, with 
poor results. When sown alone 30 
pounds seed are required per acre. It 
is not strongly perennial in derivation 
and if not allowéd to seed or else seed 
be sown, the field will probably Be free 
from it in three years. It is doing 
much better in parts of the Pacific 
coast than in New York. It does well 
in parts of Great Britain. 





Cherry Trees—Our correspondent 
from Hartford, N.Y. who wishes in- 
formation about the treatment of 
cheery trees should give us the name 
of the varieties and something about 
the present condition of the trees. 


Garlic in Lawns—N. W. W., New 
York: The bulbs you sent are ordi- | 
nary garlic, It is a hardy perennial, | 
Similar in culture and use to the on- 
jon, Dig out all the plants that show 
themselves in the lawn and destroy 
the bulbs, 


The president of the F S M P A, Ira 
L. Snell of Kenwood, N Y, writes 
Ameri an Agriculturist as follows: 

My business just at present demands 
So much of my time and attention 
that I know very little about the milk 
business. There will be no meeting of 
the FS M P A until the next annual 
meeting unless something of import- 
ance should transpire.” 


2-3-4 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES 











cost only 3 cents 


oe. Over 60,000 successful poultry raisers use 
vile Catalog fre. F. GRUNDY, Morrison- 





+ Altlrs 
WANTED. Second-hand 


Ouse; poy 
d. 


and colony 
ver Mann bone cutter. ADY, Sharon, 





| 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be coanted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 





COPY must be received Friday to guarantee | 
insertion im issue of the following week. Adiver- 
tixements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 


RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a@ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ ony oe adver- 
tising _- only five cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BARRED, BUFF and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Black and White Minorcas, 
Brown and White Leghorns, Mammoth Pekin 
ducks, $3 each; $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 
for 3; $5 for 45. Duck eggs, $1.50 for 11; §2.73 
for 2; $% for 4. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Mari- 
etta, Lancaster County, Pa. 





OF GENERAL INTERESTS 








EGGS AND POULTRY.—Continued. 


HOUDANS exclusively, Hatching eggs, $1 per 
15, % per 100, L. A. JOMNSON, So Dayton, N Y¥. 





12 ROUEN DUCK EGGS $1; young Homers, 1% 
cents pair. JAS TAGGART, _ Northumberland, Pa 
] Re $1, Oo $3; 
Leghorns, c. L. 


BARRED | ROC! KS (Bradley, | Tho ympson)—Kegs, 
15; % 10. SPRINGDALE FARM Wyslusing, Pa. 





thoroughbred 
ERGE, Adelphia, N J, 


$i 








mn ROCKS—Eggs and stock. 
7; 6b S Y. BYRN, Cambridge, Md. 


50 BUFF ROCK EGGS, $3. 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG eggs, 5 $1. 
J. C. WHITE, Olyphant, Pa. 


Eges, $1 





BRANCH VALLEY 





LIVE STOCK. 





AYRSHIRES FOR SALE—Entire breeding and 


show herd. Yearling bulls fit for service: bull 
and heifer calves, sired by champion bull Golden 
Chief. Also Jersey bull, Col of St Francis, winner 
of bull and get at Trenton in 195; also yearling 
bull, winner of second prize at Trenton in 1905. 
Prices reasonable. J. D. & B. P. MAGIE, El 
Mora Stock Farm, Elizabeth, N J, 





LONG ISLAND HOLSTEINS— The Edgewater 
herd of registered Holsteins is the largest and best 
= Long Island. Popular strains, grand individuals, 

all registered and fully guaranteed. Bpecial prices 
> 2 calves and service bulls. Also grade dairy 
all breeds, heavy —, ." R. SEL- 

tEcK” Huntington, Long Island, 





262-EGG STRAIN—Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively. Bred for utility and beauty. All stock 
properly mated, Ten to 18 birds to a pen. Eggs 
from these matings, 15 $1.75, 100 $8 Infertiles 
gag Fe em laying records and a 
order will convince you. GRAN 
MOYEL, Fort Plain, N Y. 


WI HITE " WYANDOTTES—Famous 213-egg strain. 
The strain that wins and lays is the strain Cat 
pays. Pleased customers in 17 states and 
Order from this advertisement and get the best, 
$1.25 sitting, $ 100, BONNIE VIEW POULTRY 
FARM, Montgomery, N Y. 


HROCKS—Buff and Barred, splendid specimens, 
nice, large, finely plumed, great laying birds. Eggs 
from extra select matings reduced from $2. All go 
now at $1 per 1b. If you want something excep- 











Gonely fine and a bargain, try them, JNO J. 
HAFNER, Woolrich, Pa. 
THOROUGHBRED heavy laying White Wyan- 


dottes, Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons and 
Barred Rocks. Eggs, $1.25 per 15, $3 per 45. IVY- 
WOOD POULTRY FARM, wi venéale, Pa. 





BARRED ROCKS—(Thompson, Gardner), Eggs, 
$1 15, $2 30, $3 50, fertile, securely packed, from 
large, fancy, heavy laying stock, B. H, ACKLEY, 
Laceyville, Pa. 


~ PRIZE WINNERS—S C White Leghorn cockerels, 
8 © White Leghorn eggs, $1 15; $5 100; Barred Rock 
ees, $1.50 15; $6 10. M. W. THOMPSON, Green- 
ville, Del. 


“SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES—15 eggs 9 








cents, 30 eggs $1.50, 50 eggs $2.50, 100 eggs $4. Dol- 
lars farm range. JOHN W. VICKERS, Pied- 
mont, 0. 





36 SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORRS laid 

819 eggs in December. 15 e eee $1, 3 $3. This pen 

for sale July 1. ALMOND K. DENNIS, Cameron, 
» 4 


N 





GOLDEN WYANDOTTES—Albany, Schenectady, 
Altamont, Schoharie and Cobleskill winners, Eggs 

ell orders, 100 trees and up. OAKLAND NURSER- 
NY. 





EGGS AND CHICKS from _ colonied _— 
Combe White Leghorns, bred for business 
beauty. Write FRANK EDSON, _ LeRoy, N i 

BU FF ROCKS—Eess, $1 per 13. Guarantee efght 
chicks. Large. heavy layers, golden buff color. 
ARTHUR TAYLOR, Washington, N J. 

WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Direct cunt 
ants from prize winning stock. Eggs, per 
MRS W. A. DICKINSON, Trenton, Ky. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK eggs, 11 $1; 
Black Minorcas, White Leghorns, 15 $1. 
DERIDDER, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—Heavy lay- 











Anconas, 
GEO W. 





ing, 210-egg strain; 26 eggs $1. Guaranteed fertile. 
E. JONES, North Hartland, Vt. 





EGGS—15 $1, 40 §2; White Wyandottes, White 
Leghorns. Bred for > and layers. G. B. BAB- 
COCK, Jamestown, 





GOING CHEAP—This year’s breeders, Barred 
Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns. FAIRY IEW 
FARM, Shrewsbury, Pa. 


BARRED ROCK and Rhode Island Red eggs for 
sale, 75 cents for 13; $5 for 100. J. G. BROOMALL, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 














POULTRY CATALOG FREE—Reasongble_ prices, 
satisfaction guaranteed. FAIRVIEW FARM, 


Shrewsbury, Pa. =" 
BARRED ROCKS—Fees, $2 per sitting. If you 
want quality, write GEO ‘GREENWALD, Haines- 
port, N J. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS—Rose Comb, the lead- 
— Fn Acie 15 eggs $1.50. M. M. MIESE, Lan- 
caster, O. 


THORORGERERe WHITE WYANDOTTES—15 
eggs, $1; 10, $. EARLE M. LYNAM, Newport, 
Del 














BUCKEYES-RED FEATHER FARM, Wer 
ren, O. 








REGISTERED Poland-Chinas. 
ter Whites; large strains, aly ages. mated. not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars. Pp. F, HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


PEDIGREED BERKSHIRE PIGS, 8 and 
weeks old, $10 and $12 each, Also first-class Berk- 
shire pigs, 8 and 10 weeks old, $ and $7 each. 
Write for “<—."; a HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, 
Glens Falls, N Y, 


“INGLESIDE HEREFORDS—Owned by 8. W. 
ANDDRSON, Blaker Mills, W Va. A choice lot of 
bulls and heifers for sale. Also some fine Polled 
Hereford bulls, Write for * catalog and price. 


Berkshires, Ches- 








AT FARMERS’ PRICES—A thoroughbred . Guern- 
sey bull calf, beautifully marked, white and fawn; 
also a thoroughbred Ayrshire yearling bull and bull 


calf. MANAGER, Hilltop Farms, Littleton, N H. 
LARGE IMPROVED YORKSHIRES, young 
stock, $5 up; Jersey bull calf, from tested cow; 
Barred Rocks; eggs, 15 $1. LESTER J. WIL- 
LIAMS, R 3, Conneaut, O. 

OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS, very best 
straMs. Satistaction guaranteed, Write us what 


you want. Prices reasonable. CROSSROAD FARM, 


pence. N Y¥. 
REGISTERED | 


calves; fine individuals; 
FARM, Wyalusing, 


"50 BERKSHIRE PIGS, best we we ever r raised, | show 
or breeding; pairs not akin; all ages. Write CLARK 
BROS, Freeport, 


He LSTE IN F 
richly bred. 
Pa. 


RULLS and bull 


SPRINGDALE 


ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
A. A, BRADLEY, 








IMPROVED LARGE 
swine from imported stock. 
Frewsburg, N Y¥. 


CHESTER WHITES—Choice pigs 
istry, also boar, ready for service. 
Palenville, N Y. 


TWO BERKSHIRE SOWS, 
; also two service boars. 
Rocklet, N Y. 





entitled to reg- 
W. H. SAXE, 





large enough to 
WM MULLIGAN, 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


HIGHLY-BRED COLLIE puppies, Champion 
strains, FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 


COLLIE PUPS—NBLSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
H. BAILEY, Rock Creek 0, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











COLLIES—C, 





Rose Comb | 


| all orders, 100 trees and up. 








WARRINER’S chain hanging stanchions are “just | 


perfect,” writes Henderson Supplee of Conshohoe- 
ken, Pa, Send for booklet to WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 





RAISE BETTER le at half the cost ot | 





| BATES, 


[15] 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


59! 





HOUSE PLANTS AND SHRUBBBRY 
cleansing with Good's Caustic 
soap No 3, to make them grow. 


need 
Potash Whale-oil 
As a disinfectant 


and fertilizer it has no equal lt acts as a fer- 

tilizer and insecticide, destroys scale and other 

insects. My Manual of Plant Diseases sent free 

JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, %%41 No Front 
i’niladeiphia, Pa, 


St, 

APPLE TREES, three years old, 58 to 34 dia, 
4 to 6 feet high, $1.50 per dozen; $7 per 100. Fol- 
lowing varieties: R I Greening, King, Fameuse, 
Gano, Red Astrachan, Sutton Beauty, Wolf River, 
Yellow Transparent and Baldwin. Freight -peid on 
OAKLAND NURSER- 


IES, Manchester, Ct. 


MEXICAN JUNE CORN FOR SALE—Best for 
late planting. Great for silage and luxuriant grow- 
er. Pedigree seed, liberal package 10 cents, pound 
2 cents, 5 pounds $1, postpaid, GOLDEN DPLL 
FARM, Harlem, Ga. 


COWPEAS—First-class recleaned Black cowpeas, 
or New Era cowpeas, $1.50 bushel, also good peas 
$1.40. Delaware grown cowpeas germinate north or 

WILLIAM CANNON 





south, & ©O, Bridgeville, 
Del. 

FOR SALE—Cowpeas, $1.75 bushel; crimson 
clover seed, $5.50 bushel; onion sets, $2 to $2.50 
bushel; second wth seed potatoes, $3 to §3.2% 


bag. JOSEPH 


FREE-Spray pump and one gallon” soft napiathe 
soap, which kills San Jose scale, sent upon re 
ceipt of 50 names and addresses of fruit growers, 
TAKANAP, Derby, Pa. 


HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 








ENSILAGE SEED CORN—Early Mastoden 
pleases all. Germination guaranteed, §225 bag, 
two bushels. PACKARD, Seed 


Check with order, 
Specialist, Dover, Del. 


CHARLESTON WAKEFTEL D cabbage 
10 cents per doz cents per hundred. 
paid. J, R. BENJAMIN Calverton, L 1. 


GLADIOLUS—Cowee’s World's fair strain bulbe, 
3 to T cents each; 100,00 fruit and shade trees 
F. DINTELMAN, Belleville, I) 


lants, 
‘ostage 








TRANSPLANTED PLANTS—Cabbage, 4 varietics; 
tomatoes, ¢ varieties, $3 per 100. D. W. DAVIS, 
Zion's Grove, Pa. 
PIE PLANT, strawberry plants, ‘trait and shade 
trees. SAMUEL ©. DE COU, Burlington Co, 
Moorestown, N J. 


DAHLIAS, 2 kinds, $1. H. BURT, Taunton, 
Mass. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


439 Lafayette Street, - New Vork City 
FOR SALE—To close the estate of the late Wile 
liam I. Skinner, the bome breeding farm of nearly 
acres with stock and implements, one of the 
tinest breeding and dairy farms in the Mohawk 
valley, the garden spot of the Empire state, Wili 
be sold at auction on June 4, 196, unless sooner 
disposed of at private sale. A chance of a life- 
time to secure a splendid property. For full par- 
ticulars address H. A. SKINNER, Lock Box 222, 


Little Falls, N Y. 





25 ACRES, stock and tools. Large house and 
barns; send for picture; to get early sale owner 
includes 16 fine cows, pair good horses, pretty 
colt, hogs, hens and all tools and machinery, for 
only $4400; easy terms; full details im “‘Strout’s 
List, No 15," a circular describing and Mustrating 
hundreds of bs rgains s lected from more than 300 
farms listed for sa! 5 to 400 acres, $500 and up 
Write to-day for treo copy E. a STROUT, Dept 
45, 150 Nassau St, New York C 

THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 


stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHILs 
mg & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
or’ 





WHY GO WEST and pay 





wil 


$100 an acre? 
sell you best farms in town, with costly buildings 
and close to all markets, $50 an acre, ALAN- 


for 
SON BARTHOLOMEW, Whitehall, NY 





FLORIDA—For investments, bem, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
a address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 


MARYLAND. FARMS” FOR SALE—Catalog tees, 
COBEY & CHARLES, Federalsburg, 


~ FARMS—All kinds, Catalog free. 
KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, an ¥. 
-ACRE 
Siko, 


~ WEST ke 


dairy for sale, ROBERT 
Pa. 


~FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. _ 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 











milk. Blatchford’s calf mea At your dealer's or 
BLACHFORD’'S CALF ME: AL FACTORY, au- 
kegan, 111. Pamphlet free. 

CANS—We are manufacturers of cans, labels, 
solder and supplies for packers of canned goods. 
Write for prices. ROBINSON CAN CO, Dept 3, 
Baltimore, Md. 

“SOUVENIR POST CARDS mace from photo- 
graphs, E. R. BARTOO, Mills, Pa. 

~ BROWN’S GASOLINE ENGINE—Agent, H. B. 
KISENHART, Hellertown, Pa. 

Prefer A. A. to Any Other. 

American Agriculturist, New York 


City, Gentlemen: The results from 
my Farmers’ Exchange adv in your 
paper have been particularly pleasing, 
prefer it to any other published.—[E. 
B. Woodward, New York, N Y. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED. 


NURSES—The Western Pennsylvania hospital and 
the eye and ear hospital offer exceptional advan- 


tages for training References required. Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 19% Fifth Ave, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





MALE HELP W WANTED. 


WANTED—Goo0d tutte tien farm —_" References 
required. 1. LANGSHAW, Perry, 
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RUBEROID 


= N poi 


‘Standard for 
15 Years. 


“THE GRAND OLD ROOFING” 


For Your Barns. 

For Your Outbulldings. 
For Your Poultry-houses. 
For Your Residence, 


Made in three permanent colors— 
GRAY, RED, BROWN. Contaius 
‘Bo tar; "will not melt. Contains no 
aper; will not rot. Will notcatch 
re from sparks, Any handy man 
“can _apply it, Send for samples and 
, > Booklet J. 

The Standard Paint Company, 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

100 William St., New York, 70 Kilby 
St., Boston, Mass. Chicago Offices: 
190 Madison Street. Cincinnat! 
_ Offices: Union Trust Building. 
























































Our No, 50 Barrett Jack is the best 
Jack ‘on iifting farm machinery and 
equipment because it only weighs 26 
oes is easily operated by ® lever, can 

juiekly moveds will last a lifetime 

pod ee work at least eleven times as 
fast a0 accrew jock. Will lift 5 tons. 
ot, Sosiehs ae 4 


No. 00 Barrett Jack 
is a small jack of 1 
ton capacity used for 
light machinery, 
ns, etc., weighs 8 Ibs. 
Immediate shipments sent 
Hie ‘a prepaid, C. O. D. for 


Bonny Jacks are guaranteed. 
All parts are interchangeable. 
Standard on American railroads 
for 23 years. Largest line in the 
world—l to 70 tons sepeety: 

SEND FOR CATALO 
THE: DUFF MFG. CO., 
300 Westinghouse Bullding, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


They Last Forever 
Standard Stee! Posts 


ARE TO BE DRIVEN 
One-Third Cheaper 
Than Wood Posts. 

Can be used with plain, barb, or 

woven wire fencing. Posts made 

forall frasitement will last for- 
ever. For grape fields they have 
no equal. oh housands in use, and 
thousands sold for immediate 
. Write for circular, price 
an betanense to 
WNS, 
235 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Factory near Pittsburg. 
































Vai tnat’ is Horse High, Bull 
= — ia Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


a SSOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


Atless than dealers’ arice 
eight 











Sand we pay the Fr 

Our Catalogue tells how 
Wire is made, how Wireis 
galvanized,—why some i3 
goodandsomebad. You 
Bshould have this informa- 

tion. Write for Catalogue. 
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Ke 
ea box 23 Muncie Indiana 








ee VETERINARY DENTISTRY =:.: 


oO ayear. We teach you at home in three 
months of your spare time by illustrated 


poe and 4 Wite diploma with degree. Paricelere fick: 


t Veterinary Dental College, Detroit, M 


- Yes We 

mw Pay Freight 
and give a large cash discount 

on 25 rode er more of the Frost 


Fence. Better stili, we give yous 


fence that looks better and wears 
longer than any other make. W 
at once for catalogue. 
H.B. DRAKE & CO., 29 Broadway, N. ¥. 
THE FROST WIRK FENCE CO., Clevelead, Oblo, 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





FARM=--GRANGE 


The Grange in its National Field. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 





The object of the grange is not to 
antagonize any other class, not to 
wage a warfare against any other in- 
terest, It recognizes the right and im- 
portance of every legitimate enter- 
prise and vocation; it is quite willing 
to concede to them every right upon 
the principles of justice to which they 
may have claims. -Farmers in the 
grange will cheerfully aid in the ad- 
vancement of every useful interest and 
shall strive to secure them protection, 
justice and equal rights with others. 
In the ever-present industrial and po- 
litical crisis the voice of agriculture, 
the great conservative reserve power 
of the nation, should not be silent, her 
influence unfelt, her power unsus- 
pected, her rights disregarded, her 
necessities unrelieved. Farmers be- 
lieve this fully, hence the grange with 
its renewed life and vigor steadily 
grows and prospers. Farmers are 
looking to it as their only hope. 

Every neighborhood that ought to 
have a grange will yet have one, even 
if years ago one was organized and 
failed. It is better understood now. 
Its plans and lines of action are well 
defined. It offers farmers the only 
organization that covers the whole 
country. The hundreds of granges 
organized and reorganized during the 
past year, prove that farmers see in 
it their best organization. : 

Official figures show that during the 
last three “months 133 new granges 
were organized and 26 others reor- 
ganized in 24 states. Substantial prog- 
ress is being made, the growth is na- 
tional and not confined to any one 
section or locality. New York is so far 
in the lead of new granges this year 
with 20; next Pennsylvania with 18 
Washigton with 15, Michigan with 11, 
Maine ten, Ohio nine, Minnesota eight, 
Vermont seven, Massachusetts six, Wis- 
consin five, New Jersey, Kentucky and 
Kansas each with four, Indiana, Col- 
orado and California with two each, 
while New Hampshire, Connecticut, 


Maryland, Iowa, Illinois and Oregon 
add one each, 
Deputy George R. North, deputy 


for Chester county, Pa, has two new 
granges to his credit with the stakes 
set for another, 

a 


What the Granges are Doing. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The spring meeting of Central Dis- 
trict Pomona grange No 9 was held in 
the grange hall at Livingston, April 
26. The morning session was devoted 
to the opening ceremony, reports from 
subordinate granges and degree work 
pertaining to Pomona’s court. The 
afternoon session opened with music 
followed by words of welcome from 
J. H. M. Cook, the response being 
made by Cyrus B. Crane. An address 
was delivered by the county superin- 
tendent of schools, Prof A. B. Meri- 
dith, followed by a discussion and a 
solo by Miss Minnie Collins. An ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev W. R. 
Burrell on The grange an auxiliary to 
the church. Other entertainment was 
furnished by members of Roseland, 


Caldwell, Morris and Lyons Farms 
granges. It was a-delightful day and 
occasion, 


Millerton grange of Middlesex coun- 
ty has taken on new life under the 
mastership of Prof Billings of the ag- 
ricultural experiment station. A pub- 
lic meeting was held recently which 
was addressed by Brother Mortimer 
Whitehead. This meeting was well 
attended and that he entertained, in- 
structed and convinced his audience 
is proven by the 12 applications since 
received, most of them immediately 
at the close of his splendid lecture. 

Crosswicks grange, No 61, recently 
organized with 15 charter ‘members, 
has taken in 12 additional members 
with 14 new names now on the list for 
membership. The secretary, Elsie M. 
Haines says that the grange does not 
own its own hall, but is now using 
the Orthodox school-house where the 
regular sessions are held. This is a 
promising start and Patrons are en- 
couraged at the results, 

Whitehouse grange, No 159, was or- 
ganized January 13 with 23 charter 
members. The secretary, Ethel M: 
Burdette, reports that the membership 
increased the first quarter to 34, They 
have rented a two-story vacant store, 
of which the upper part is used for a 


hall and the lower floor.for groceries, 
etc. Meetings are held every Satur- 
day from April to October at 7 p m. 
Afternoon sessions are held at 2 p m 
from November to .March inclusive. 
The meetings are largely attended and 
members are taking great interest. On 
a co-operative plan, they have bought 
over $700 worth of groceries, many 
tons of fertilizer and other materials. 
Some time during May a lawn soc.a 

is anticipated for the benefit of the 
treasury. 

Olive Branch grange, No 142, ig 
doing good work. Although but two 
years old, there is a membership of 
150 with a small class under way. It 
is proposed to hold a debate with 
members of Raritan grange at Key- 
port in the near future. Several mem- 
bers of this grange accompanied Dep- 
uty C. C. Hulsart to Shrewsbury, lo- 
cated at Red Bank, where seven mem- 
bers were initiated. This was their 
first class of candidates as this is a 
new grange. At this meeting nine ap- 
plications were received. 

Ramsey grange, No 135, has rented 
a building for conducting co-operative 
buying. Flour is already on the way 
and two carloads of feed have been 
ordered. 


At a recent meeting of Upper Town- 
ship grange, No 139, a committee was 
appointed to draft appropriate reso- 
lutions on the death of Sister Artie 
Burley, who had rendered exceptional 
service to this lodge.” The charter 
will be draped in mourning for 30 
days. 


Hamilton grange, No 79, by careful, 
conservative work has advanced the 
interest of its members through a 
broad system of co-operative buying. 
Appointing with care the committees 
for the purchase of the several needs 
of its members, we have been enabled 
to purchase a better grade of goods 
and at rock bottom prices. Each com- 
mitteeman is appointed for his spe- 
cial fitness and interest in the particu- 
lar line he is to look after. Sellers 
were at first shy of our orders, but by 
square dealing and prompt settle- 
ments, we are Overcoming the preju- 
dice against grange orders.and sellers 
are now mailing us their regular quo- 
ta#ions and special offers. This fea- 
ture has interested the thrifty farmer 
so that Hamilton grange is proud of 
her 198 members and a class of 18 to 
20 to be initiated at a special meet- 
ing.—[M. 

Hunterdon county Pomona grange 
met recently in the hall of Grandview 
grange. The meeting was well at- 
tended. An excellent program was 
rendered. The next meeting at River- 
side grange hall will be held August 10. 

Raritan valley grange celebrated its 
first anniversary recently and despite 
the rain a majority of the members 
were present, and some visitors. Past 
Master Hamilton welcomed the peo- 
ple. County Deputy Kline made the 
principal address of the’ evening on 
plished and expected to, the effect on 
our_ legislature when the farmers 
united and asked for anything, and 
local organizations. The grange pur- 
chased two carloads -.of fertilizer the 
last week in March. One has been_re- 
ceived by demit from Riverside grange 
and a class of six is waiting to be in- 
itiated.- A petition was signed for the 
trolleys to be allowed to carry freight 
and one in regard to automobiles. 
Both these were sent to our senators 
and representatives. 

Raritan grange, No 156, at Keyport. 
was organized last December with 40 
charter members. There are now 91 
names on the roll with several appli- 
cations to be acted upon soon. The 
meetings are held every second and 
fourth Wednesdays through the sum- 
mer in the Oddfellows’ hall. Special 
meetings are held only on request of 
the master. Patrons have been doing 
some co-operative buying, having re- 
cently purchased baskets for berries 
and peaches. Negotiations are now 
being made for coal. Some members 
have taken advantage of the insurance, 
which is considered one of the largest 
drawing cards. J. P. Brower is sec- 
retary. 

Riverside grange with 118 members 
has made co-operative purchases of 
farm supplies to the amount of $1,050. 

Grand View grange of Hunterdon 
county has a grange store on the 
lower floor of its hall building. Its 
sales for the past year amounted to 
$8517. The grange has 178 members. 

The members of Moorestown grange 
recently received 200 tons muriate of 
potash and 175 tons of kainit from 
Germany. 


The Eastern Live Stock Marke;. 





Monday, Ap: 

At New York, with 32 cars 
tle on sale to-day, trade was 
generally steady prices for ste 
bulls; cows on limited supp! 
firm to 15c higher. Good to 
1175 to 1390-lb steers cros 
scales at $5.10@5.80 p 100 ibs 


mon to fair 900 to 1200 ibs, 4:5, 

fat stags 5.75; bulls 3.75@.50 

@4.20. ~ 
VEAL CALVES. 


Last week calf prices impro\ 1; 
@20c Dp 100. Ibs, despite the 
supply “on hand. At the close 
als were light and further 
was noted, To-day 5700 hea 
offered. A brisk demand prey i 
an advance of 50@75c p 100 1) 
last week’s closing prices... Con 
to choice veals $4.50@7, genera 
5.75@6.50. 

On Monday of this week 
cars of stock offered the dem 
sheep was fairly good and at 
prices everything went to th« | 
The preference was for clipped ek 
No wooled sheep offered; no ’ 
lambs on sale. Common to im 
clipped sheep sold at $3.50@5 1K) 
lbs; fair to prime clipped lamb Th 
6.35; good to prime unshorn do 7.154 
7.85. 
Hogs held up last week wit! g 
fluctuations, closing about 
There were 800 hogs 6n sak lay 
Prices easier on Buffalo advic« 10d 
to prime N Y state and Pa ho Nd 
at $6.90@7 p 100 lbs. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 


Trade exceptionally heavy a 
ers agree that business had 
the high water mark thus f 
year. Sellers generally are disa 
ed with prevailing prices and s 
with horse flesh so high in th: : 
many of the large lots sold unc: h 
hammer last week lost money | 
to choice drafters $250@350 : 
to good 1100 to 1300-Ib chunks 1154 
250, good city drivers 150@250. 

At Pittsburg, a good supply of cat- 
tle arrived here the initial day « his 
week, supplies totalling 180 ! 
Market ruled 10@1l5ic lower. ! 
fat steers moved at $5.40@5.60 li 
Ibs, good beeves 5@5.25, fat hei 
@4.65, cows 2.75@4.15, canning 
1.50@2.20, bulls 2.50@4.25, 1 ng 
steers 3.50@4.50, stockers 2.5003." 
veal calves 5.25@6. 

Hogs showed some weakni 
ferings aggregated 50 doubles. 
swine moved at $6.70@6.80 p 100) 
ligttts 6.60@6.65, pigs 6.50@6.55 
arrivals 25 double decks. M 
higher, shorn at 4.50@5.40, | 
@6.35. 

At Buffalo, a steady cattle 
prevailed early this week, M 
supply amounted to 160 loads. 
beeves brought $5.25@5.85 p 1 
butcher stock 4.75@5.25, fat co 
4.40, heifers 3.50@5, feeding : 
3.50@4.50. Calf supply 1250 id; 
best veals 6@6.25. 

Hog receipts 85 double deck igs 
sold at $6.70 p 100 lbs, yorkers 6.8) 
mixed medium and heavy hogs 6.504 
6.85. Market active, but with an easy 
tendency. Sheep arrivals were 11) 
ears; wooled lambs changed hands at 
7.75@7.85, shorn 6.25@6.50, wethers 
5.25@5.75. 


a> 


The New Way to Feed—fFor years 
stockmen have been experimenting on 
the feed question, trying to find some- 
thing that would reduce the cost of 
feeding and yet improve upon presen! 
results. It remained, however, fo! E 
P. Mueller to make a feed that !s 
economical and which those who have 
used it are very enthusiastic ove! 
They claim it is even better than oats 
for putting life and “ginger” into 3 
horse. It is known as Mu 
Molasses Grains, and it is ma 
‘malt sprouts, brewers’ grain and 
lasses. scientifically prepared ant 
mixed. Combined with hay, fodder ° 
other farm roughage it is a perfect!) 
balanced ration. He sends out 100 
pounds free on trial, so that you can 
see for yourself whether it comes uP 
to the claims made for it. It is sold 
by E. P. Mueller, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Cut out the coupon in his adv in 
this issue and send it to him to-day. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LaTEst w 


— 
HOLESALB PRICES OF GRAIN, 
gTaNDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





_—_—_—— 








Wheat Corn | Qats 
. spot} 1906 | 1905 | 1906 | 1905 | 1906 1905 
Cash or OF ro —- | —— eek vend 

sg | .88 | .47 | 46) | .325 
chic: york 90 | .98 | 56 | 5 ? | .37 En 
"elle - 59 | .68} | .39 | .38 
— 37 | 95 | 49 | .484 | 349 | 31 
og path ‘96 | 88 | 43 | 46 | .32 | .29 
Bt eis g0 | 96 | 45 | 44 | 30 | .28} 
Min Poi...) 98 [1-08 | cea | 59 | 

At Chic ago, Ww heat has been some- 

what unsettled, price changes frequent, 
put not very wide, speculative inter- 
yu ‘ ’ 
est considerable. The chief factor in 


shaping prices was of course c 

Nothing 
is so much in evidence, 
of gossip is made the most 
week there was speculative 


weather ‘ -onditions. 


just, now 
every Dit 
of Last 
gossip to the 
were damaging 
of the Missouri 
more encouraging 
section. 
was 
May 


effect that ho 


port tions 
followe* i by 
from the same 
whole 
with 


et as a 
well sustained, 
ing arou 
and below 
made in 
causet 
The cash 
liberal on domestic account. 


79c. 


seeding the 


in 


the young plant 
basin, 


The 
reasonably 
wheat sell- 
nd 79%c p bu, and July above 
The good progress 
northwest 
i some speculative selling. 

business was moderately 


rop and 
else 
and 


t winds 

in 
this 
advices 
mar- 


Exports 


of breadstuffs were rather small, and 
while foreign bids on American flour 


usually below the market, 











millers 


owed a fair aggregate business. 

Corn prices are evidently regarded 
reasol le, and there has been no 
particular pressure to sell. The cash 
trade is liberal with much grain 
started for the seaboard, now that the 
season of navigation is open. No 2 
corn in store for delivery any time 
this month has_ remained generally 
steady, around 47%c p bu, July and 
Sept a shade discount. The situation 
was not materially changed, traders 
watching with interest news of prog- 
ress in planting. 

The oats situation was devoid of 
sensational feature, market inclined 
to steadiness, trade fair. Occasional 
evidence of bullish tactics have given 
rise to some belief that an attempt 
may be made to corner May oats, but 
this poss ibility is given little weight. 
@he shipping demand is fair, and ex- 
ports t of a character to appreci- 
ably help prices. Standard oats in 
store or May delivery salable around 
326 e p bu. Sept new crop de- 





ont price offerin 
rate, and 

reenings 32 
S@i2¢c, malting 48@53c. 


range, 
we ll cleaned 





seeds were quiet, 
shipping demand, 
@3.20 p 100 lbs, clover 
rian and millets 85c@1. 


11.50, 


y was in fair demand at about 


gs only 


up each 
2@40c p bu, feed bar- 


with a fair 
prime timothy $3.15 


hunga- 


At New York, offerings of corn con- 





tinue light, and exporters report fair 
erders. No 2 mixed quoted at 57%c p 
bu in elevators. No 1 northern wheat 
89c, No 2 red 901%4c f o b, No 2 mixed 
oats 8614 @37c, white clipped 38@4I1c, 
tye 70c, malting barley 55@60c, feed- 
ing 0@52c, malt 65@68c. 
THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 

At Chicago, med to light weight 
beef steers showed relatively better 
moveme than heavy stock. Buyers 
claim armer weather is affecting 
consumption of heavy cuts of beef, 

: this throwing more attention on light 
weights Total receipts of cattle 

Proved fairly large and eastern buy- 

( xporters displayed only fair 

‘hoice finished steers brought 

100 lbs, fair to good 4.50@ 

3.75@4, distillery fed ,stock 

ratively little change noted 
; de in butcher stock. Cows, 
; nd bulls generally sold about 
lthough at periods a weaker 

fat y prevailed. Good to choice 

the cows moved at $3.80@4.60 p 100 

ioe 800d d to choice heifers 4@5.10, 

: 88 £.15@4.60, bulls 3@4.20, canning 
ne ane e2. 2.50, veal calves 5@5.75, 
: nm. 00@3.75, stock steers 3.25@ 


ng steers 3.7! 5@5. 


Acampaign for lower hog prices was 


inaugur: ated by packers. 





_ _ market recorded a 
! a thus within a 
0 a few days, prices 





bing 30c or more. 








As a result 


sharp 
period 
drop- 


Receipts sufficient- 





ly large to lend packers assistance in 
their efforts to depress the market. 
Mixed packing hogs sold at 

6.60 p 100 Ibs. Losses partly regained 
late last week. 


The spread between prices for 
choice yearlings and best ewes and 
wethers is narrowing. At times the 


market for muttons showed weakness. 
Lambs on the other hand recorded a 
moderate upturn, Good to _ prime 
shorn wethers quotable at $5.25@5.60 
p 100 ibs, ewes 5.20@5.50, bucks and 
stags 3@4.25, clipped lambs 5.50@5.90, 
wooled lambs 6.75@7.35, feeding lambs 
6.25@6.90. Spring, lambs showed a 
range of 7.50 to 12. 


THE DAIRY M/ MARKETS. 


Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
06... 22% 21 14 


"05. . 27 2 
"$4... 24@24% 22@23 ” 22% @23 
At New York, the situation about 
as last noted... A fair demand and 
stocks are being cut down to a mod- 
erate extent. Held cmy goes as low 
as 14@l1l6c p Ib, inferior grades of but- 
ter rather hard to move, extra cmy 
quotable at 21@21%c, dairy 19@20%c. 
At Chicago, a marked degree of 
steadiness seems to be the rule, and 
inquiry running mainly to better 
grades of butter. Receipts generally 
large, and there is plenty of butter 
to go around. Extra cmy brings 
2014c p Ib, renovated 17% @18c, dairy 
16@18e, packing 10@13c, roll 11@13c. 


At Boston, market holding steady. 





Western cmy tubs command 21%c 
p Ib. 
The Cheese Market. 
At New York, stocks of old cheese 


are being whittled down to a compara- 
tively small total. It is still a sellers’ 
market. Some fodder made new 
cheese coming, but sells at a discount. 
Best full cream cheese brings 14%c 
Pp lb, skims 7@9c. 

At Chicago, while prices have not 
sagged to any extent, the general sit- 
uation inclines to weakness. Best 
twins bring 12@13c p lb, inferior 
grades 5@8c. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 56c p bu, oats 38c, timothy hay 
$15 p ton, clover 10@11, straw 9, mid- 
dlings 22.70, bran 22. Butter firm, cmy 
tubs 23@24¢ p lb, prints 24@25c, dairy 
17@18c, cheese 13@15 ic. Eggs 18c p 
doz, chickens 14e p Ib, roosters 4c, 
ducks 14c, turkeys 17c. Navy beans 
1.75@1.80 p bu, potatoes 85c, Sweets 
3.75@4 p bbl, onions 65c Rp bu, rhu- 
barb 40c p doz, radishes 25c, lettuce 
40c p bskt, cukes 1.50 p doz, asparagus 
6, apples 6@7 p bbl. 
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Broad Tired Wheels Make Light Draft 
and avoid rutting fields. Shafts or tongue for one 
or two horses. ick adjustment for drilling or 
, fast orslow spreading. Soon mates 

'. and onials. 





cost in savingf: 
Belcher @ Taylor A. T. Con” 
| Box 120, Falls, Mass. 








BUY—INGERSOLL’S—-BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c @ gallon. 
All Colors, Endorsed by Grange. Iu uso 63 YEARS. 
Gatisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” al! about Paint and Painting. 
0. W. 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
on Editorial Page. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 
SOME “DON’TS” ABOUT 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


We “don’t” ask you to buy a DE LAVAL machine simply pecause 





















the supply can is so “low down 
entirely impractical. 


done with it. 


longer than any other. 
We made a “low down ” 


poorer substitutes. 
And above all else DE 


for the asking. 


that the rest of the construction is 


We “don’t” ask you to buy a DE LAVAL machine simply because 
it has a new “ball” top-bearing which as soon as the balls begin to wear 
@ little must prove a source of endless trouble to you. 

We “don’t” ask you to pay $34.85 for a mere combination of tin, 
east iron and blue paint that will waste butter-fat every time you put 
milk through it and the best thing about which is that it can’t last very 
long, and which will probably be worth $1.85 for “scrap” 


DE LAVAL machines are sold upon a more serious and substantial 
basis. They skim clean; have big capacity; have the reserve efliciency to 
meet hard conditions ; make the best butter; run with least strain on the 
operator ; are simplest to handle and clean, and last three to ten times 


supply can twenty years ago. 
abandoned the “ball” top-bearing fifteen years ago. 
today are at just the right height in proportion to the proper construction 
of a separator, while our “ radial spring” top-hearings are not used in 
imitating machines simply because they cost much more than the various 


LAVAL machines not only COST LEAST 
in proportion to actual capacity and actual life but what is very much 
more important they SAVE MOST, while if any buyer is unable 'to take 
advantage of the cash discount he can buy one on such liberal terms that 
it will actually pay for itself out of its own savings. 

A DE LAVAL catalogue that explains all these things is to be had 











when you are 
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Our supply cans 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


107 FIRST 8T. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


128 N. MAIN ST. 
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The De Laval Separator Co. 


Ceneral Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK 


Randolph & Canal 
CHICAGO 





12358 & 1215 FILBERT 6T. 
PHILADELPHIA 
108-118 »° YOUVILLE 6Q. 
MONTREAL 
15 & 77 YORK STREET 
TORONTO 
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THE FIRST 


Hartman. plowiate Woven 
a aa 











Ever built was erected 17 years ago and is still In 
use as durable and strong as when first put up. 
The Hartman is a perfectly woven wire fence that 
is strong enough to keep in the maddest bull and 
fine enough to keep out the chickens. It is made 
of the best quality galvanized steel wire and con- 
tains much more material than fences more cheap- 
ly constructed. That’s why it lastssolong. If 
your dealer doesn’t handle it, write for catalogue 
and prices. Address 
GLEN MFG. CO., 108 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 
Mfrs. en Steel Picket Fence, Hart- 








man Flexible Wire Mats and Glen Stee! Mat. 











GOES LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS FOR SIXTY 


ASOLINE 
ENGINES 


for Pumping, 








DOG POWERS 2" Severin 


churns, fan. fan miflls. 
was mac nines, 
etc “Best. Cheapest. 


Cobleskill, %.'y. 
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| Free Trial Given. Catalogue Free. 
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KA DEXX 
Cream Extractor | 


Means less labor, more and 
better butter, larger profits, bee 
cause it 


Separates Clean. 


Has three times the separating 
power of other makes. Doe 
not mix water with mike 
Easier to clean and operate 
No waste, Durable. Anti-rust 
throughout. Results wares 
teed, Catalog free. Write 

We want good A 
KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR oa) 
34 Ka Dexx Bldg. ROCHESTER, © 


and up: 
Does alle 
£100.00 sep 


iteelf,no crank te 
rm, no complicated 
machinery to wasb. 
Raises cream between 
milkings, gete more 
cream therefore more 
butter. Gives eweet, 
undiluted skim- milk 
a for house use, calves 

and pigs. Nocrocks or pans to handle, noskimming 
60, ity separators sold in 1905, more Bose than 
Best and c ge Cy made, 


 Siahions es 
EXACT WEIGHT 









any other kind. 
Biuffton Cream Separator Co., en Fy ’ 





| STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 5 TON 428 





Wagon Scales 
$25 oe 


| WEIGHT ©o., 
BINGHAMTON 3. EB 


LAWN FENCE 
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YOUR BARN 
will be as well protected as your 
dwelling house, and your dwelling 
house better protected than most buildings 
whose roofs have cost much more trouble 
and expense to lay, if you cover your buildings with 


Rex Flintkote Roofing 


Tin rusts, shingles ary on and ow off, tar roofs sag and run, 


both burn at the touch 
Rex Flintkote is good 
pe It affords perfect protection in al 
ot or cold, wet or dry, 


ark, 


Lk 


re insurance because it is sparke 


kinds of weather, 


ecause it is pure, long-fibre, wool-felt, 


saturated with an acid, alkali, water-proof material, both sides 


coated with 


a water-proof and fire-resisting compound, Any 


ordinary laborer can lay it as easily as a carpet. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


With samples you get a book, giving valuable suggestions 
concerning roofin; nee. showing photographs of Rex Flintkote 


buildings of al 


inds, from poultry houses to railroad 


terminals, which are to-day proving our claims for Rex 


Beware of imitations. 
y’’ on every roll. 


Flintkote. 
ior t 


Don’t take 


cheap goods just because they are cheap in 
price. Brg for dealer’s name. Y 


W. BIRD & CO. 


A. & 
be ‘India St., Boston, 
Agents everywhere 























- ling. 
ance. Noother concern takes the re of jt: 
all at your disposal if you use our engine, 


The Fairbanks Co., New York. 





Wri 


» A Power to Fit. 


Buy a power to fit your needs, don't try to fit your needs 
to a power some one wants you tg buy, You 
you want to accomplish, we know what our powers will 
do. Let us get together and work the problem out right. 


First Cost Not Everything 


Some look only at first cost. Others look more at duty, 
service, requirements, responsibility of the makers and 
the help they get from them. 
classes, but we sell most to the latter. 

No gasoline engine made will run right without intelligent hand- 
Conditions may arise where you'll need advice or assist- 
atrons that we do, Organization, facilities, men— 
ite for our Farm Power book, 


Albany, Baltimore, Bangor, Me., Boston, Buffalo, Hartford, 
New Orleans, Phil’a., 


now what 


We get letters from both 


ittsburg, Syracuse, London, Eng, 














In the famous Fruit Belt Region. Don’t buy land 
or locate anywhere until you have INVESTI- 
GATED our holdings. We raise the greatest va- 
peer ea erops gna have unexcelled markets. 
CES and EASY TERMS. Ask 
about Mecacssckere’ Rt Excursions to Michigan. 


MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, Manistee, Michigan. 











CUSTOM 
MADE - 


CARRIACES 
es and Harness 


direct to users at whole- 
sees. Ri buying 
us you savo 
7 AN profits, and 
-—) get ever exthing the laters 
best and most durab) 
1 ogus 
tells about our no money 
with order ep years 
guaraxty, freight SS DAY ty pom EE pay 
on approval 
"We make 150 siy! Sloat vehi! les from ee up 
and 100 styles of harness fro 4. up. | Don’t buy 
veh icles or harness until you ya bave heard from us, 
‘Write today for Free Money-Saving 


U. ag BUCCY & CART Co. 
70Z Cincinnati, O. 





ORNAMENTALFENCES | 


= The finest at lowest 
prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed 


Iron or Wire, 
built to 
your order. a 












Write our factory. 
ina. 


itd, 














‘SAVE POSTS! 


Only from one-half to one- 
thir “1 the usual number are ne- 





mcessary with Page Fence—the | 







atest post saver known. 
ouble-strength spring steel 


— saving in oats Ss worth 


our while. Write tod 
Page el Fence Co., Box 13 13 Adrian, Mich. 





With Your Money 
In Your Pocket?’ 


All of our vehicles are sold direct from fac- 
tory at lowest factory prices. 
We are giving a 


REAL FREE TRIAL 


and we won't ask you to deposit your money in 
any one’s hands; and we won't charge you 
from $1.50 to $5.00 more, buying on this plan, 
than we would charge you if you paid cash in 
advance, 

It is a fair and square offer, _made because 
we can save you from $15, to $35, and because 
we can trust ‘Anderton”’ V ehicles to sell them- 
selves. More than this, we will give you a 

Two Years Approval Test 
of the vehicle yon buy of us, backed by a 625,000.00 
bank deposit placed there to guarantee your getting 
your money back, if you are not satisfie 

Any vehicle ought to be all right for 30 days. Our 
vehicles pave bes 1 all right two years, or you get 
your omen, Ae 

whe not buy Som the factory and save dealers’ 


pro’ 
Why = order the vehicle you can try without 
putting up money! 


Write for our free 110-page illustrated catalogue 
No. 17. Let us explain to you just why and how we 





can make this offer. 


The Anderton Mig. Co., 16 Third St., Cincinnati, 











PAYS THE 
FREIGHT 


BROW 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 
All No. 9 Steel Wire. Well Galvanized. Weighs 


more than most fences. 16 to 85c per 
ielivered. We sell a ail kinds offence wireat J 
wholesale prices. fence book show- 
ing 110styles. The Brown Fence 
Wire Co., Clev hio. 








Cheap as Wood. 





We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Se!l direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. Ne 
egents.. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 


, WP-TO-DATE MFG.CO., 993, 60th St., Terre Haute, iad. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Uniess otherwise stated, quocacions In 


all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, ap advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 

At New York, iess interest mani- 
fested in this fruit, owing to the ad- 
vanced season. Baldwins quotable at 
$4.50@5.75 p bbl, Greenings 6@7, Ben 
ret 4.50@5.50, Russets 4@5, Spys 
} 4.50@5.7 75. 





Beans. 

At New York, receipts of beans at 
this point frem Jan 1 to the close of 
last week aggregated 90,000 bbls, 
compared with 75,600 the same period 
in ’05. Demand of good volume, with 
some export trade. Pea beans con- 
siderably higher at $1.70@1.75 p bu. 
Red kidneys also advanced, quotations 
|ranging near 8.10. Marrows bring 
3.10@3.15, meds 2.05@2.10, white kid- 
ney 3.25, black turtle 3.40, yellow eyes 
1.60, limas 3.20. 

Eggs. 


Receipts of eggs are running heav- 
fer. Arrivals at N Y last week ap- 
proached 170,000 cases. It is claimed 
Apr closed with less than 100,000 cases 
of eggs in coolers at -N Y and Jersey 
City, compared with above 200,000 
cases the same time last year. Chi- 
cago also exhibits a shortage in stor- 
age stocks when shown up with a 
year ago. On Thursday of last week 
egg receipts at N Y reached the record 
breaking-total of 42,000 cases. Radical 
changes in the grading of eggs have 
been put into effect at New York. 
formerly regulations provided “‘that for 
extra firsts and firsts 85% of the eggs 
should be perfect,” and loss of only 
1 doz to the case was allowed. Under 
the new rule an extra first shall con- 
sist of 85% perfect eggs; firsts 65%; 
and seconds 50%. 

At New York, a good demand exists 
on storage account. Fey locals bring 
20@21c p doz, western firsts 18@18%c, 
southerns 16@17c, dirties 14@15c, 
checks 1314@14c, duck eggs 18@22c, 
goose eggs 25c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

On a preceding page, will be 
found an outline of fruit bud condi- 
tions throughout the country. 

At New York, strawberry prices are 
sagging, due to more Hberal arrivals, 
Fla offerings sell at a range of 12@ 
25c p qt, choice to fcy Carolinas bring 
10@30c. 





Hay and Straw. 


At Boston, arrivals include consid- 
erable quantities billed for export. 
Straw inclines to dullness but hay is 
active and an upturn in prices recent- 
ly noted. Choice timothy brings $18 
@18.50 p ton, clover mixed 13@13.50 
clover 11@12, swale 9@10, prime rye 
straw 13@14, oat 8@9. 

At New York, recent advances were 
hardly sustained, yet trade is in fair 
shape, Receipts at this point last 
| week were close to 8600 tons. Prime 
timothy brings 95c p 100 Ibs, clover 
mixed 60@65c, straw 45@50c. 


Mill Feeds. 


A quiet market with prices generally 
well sustained. City bran is quoted 





at $22 p ton, middlings 22@24, red 
dog 26, screenings 17@17.50, 


cotton- 
seed meal 31, linseed oil meal 32. 

The Listman- Mill Co of La Crosse, 
Wis, quotes Elmco bran, based on 
Boston rates, at $21.65 p ton, shorts 
21.90, white middlings 24.40, mixed 
feed 02.15, red dog 25.90. 


Onions. 


The season for old onions is about 
over, a most disastrous one for spec- 
ulators. Dealers at eastern markets 
have appreciable quantities of stock 
still on hand but it consists of much 
inferior stock. A N BE operator said 
last week that he has some onions 
which he wold be glad to sell at 10 
@20e p bu. They are keeping badly 
and he may have to dump a large por- 
tion of his holdings. 


At New York, the demand is rapid- 
ly switching over to new onions which 
are now the leading factor in the mar- 
ket. Old stock showing up poor for 
the most part and very dull. Reds 
and yellows quotable at $1@1.50 p bbl, 
| whites 75c@1.25 p bu, southern shal- 
| lots T5c@1 p 100 bchs, Hsyptien 











onions 2.50@2.60 p bag, 
1.80@1.85 p cra. 
Potatoes. 


Last week nearly 19,000 bae 
eign potatoes, exclusive of B& 
arrived at New York. The stoc} 
largely from England and ; 
prices ranging $2@2.15 p sac) 
lbs. There is comparatiy: 
change in the situation as reg 
potatoes; Mich stock is muc 
dence. Shippers in the Ww 
state have been giving 45@5 


fob. The tubers when laid 
N Y stand them about $2.35 
of 180 lbs. Last week buy 


paying right around 2 
toes in Aroostook Co, Me. 
in the Pine Tree state ar 
down; some dealers believe t 
ton and N £ alone will b 
take care of what ’05 stock 
Dealers at leading eastern ; 
they look for little chang: 
market for old potatoes, unles 
tubers should be dumped in he 
ier than conditions warrant, o 


p bbl 


ern potatoes come more fre: 
anticipated. 
At New York, potatoes | 


ceived from all sections; nort 
south and from Europe as 
tubers holding about steady 
and western stock quoted at $2 
p 180 lbs. European potato 
2@2.15 p 168-lb sack. 

At Chicago, the situation is 
last outlined in these colu 
though the prices are hardly so 
Burbanks and Rurals moved 
62c p bu, mixed red and whit 
55@58c. 


Poultry. 
At New York, offerings of 
are very moderate. Loc: 


ascribe this to the fact that 
are keeping back hens owing 


tained egg prices. Some in 
arrivals of broilers, with p 
frozen stock on. the market 
export demand for chickens 
around 15c p Ib. Live tur! 
draggy. Prospects indicate 


duck crop on Long Island. Li 
ers move at 30@35c p Ib, fo 
@14c, young roosters 12, old 
8% @9c, turkeys 12@1: 2c, du 
90c p pr, geese $1.25@2, pige 
40c, dressed turkeys 15@18 
fowls 13@14%c, ducklings | 
squabs 2@3.75 p doz. 
Vegetables. 


At New York, hothouse bi 
bring 30@60c p bu, caulifilo 
p doz, cukes T5c@$1, lettuce 
radishes $1.50@8 p 100 bchs 
do, mushrooms 60@70c p Ib, t: 
20@30c, mint 20@30c p ad 
Cress $1@1.75 p 100 bchs, 
tomatoes $2@4 p carrier, squa 
@2.50 p cra, spinach HO@UO 
string beans $2@3 p bu, ron 
1.75 p bskt, southern radis 
2.50 p bbl, Jersey rhubarb $2 
100 behs. Parsley $2@2.75 p 
$1.50@1.75 p bskt, peppers $1 
p carrier, okra $2.50@3.50 
legtuce $1.50@8 p bskt, lima 
@7 p cra, kohl-rabi $3@4.5 
behs, kale 50@60c p bbl, ho 
$4@5, ege plants $3@4.50 
Southern cukes $2.50@3 p bs! 
$2@3 p large cs, new carrot 
100 bchs,.new cabbage $2@2.5\ 
cra, new: beets $2.50@5 p 
Brussels sprouts 12 @18¢ p q 
agus $38@6 p doz bchs. 


Wool. 


It is claimed that about 
Ibs of wool, including muc! 
shérn Cal stock were 
San Francisco, The Boston m 
quiet: Pa fine unwashed woo 
25@26ec p Ib at that point. 


OHIO—At Columbus, 


whea 
bu,. corn 50c, oats 32c, rye 65 
$17 p ton, middlings 16, clov 
6@7 p hu, loose hay 10@11, ba! 
othy Fi1ei2, clover 9@10. Stee 
Pp lb, veals 4@5%c, hogs 
lambs 5@7c. Cmy tub butt: 
Ib, prints 25e, dairy 14@1%c, 
,l4c. Eggs 14c p doz, fowls 11 
“ghiekens llc, turkeys i6c. P 


p bu, sweets 2.65 p bbl, oni: 
- u, turnips 25c, cabbage 40 
pea beans 1.55. Apples 5@6.5)) 


At Cleveland—Wheat S7c p bu 


58c, oats 36c, middtings $22.50 
bran 18.50, timothy hay 14. C 
butter 22c p Ib, prints 23c, 
18c, cheese ~ 14c. Eggs 
chickens 15c p Ib, broilers 
Potatoes Tic p bu, cukes 6@7 
spinach 40@50c p hamper. 
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Between the Blue 
and the Grey. 


Mary McCrae Culter. 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Rey Kenneth Gordon is called from Indiana to 
preside over @ church in Fairhaven, Ky, just pre- 
yious to the war. His parishioners were largely 
wealthy planters. He is young and talented and 
enters into his work with enthusiasm. He finds 
the Benderson home especially attractive, but will 
not allew himself to become one of the suitors for 
the hand of Jessie Henderson, having learned that 
ther is a general unuderstanding that she will some 
day become the bride of Howard Bentley, a former 
playmate and wealthy planter, He becomes jealous 
of Gordon aud avers that the latter is not in sym- 
pathy with the South. Meanwhile national affairs 


limax. 
reach @ cima CHAPTER IV. 

EV Kenneth Gordon 
found his congrega- 
tions reduced more 
and more, while his 
salary grew less and 
less. At first he had 
hoped that, as a min- 
ister, he might avoid 
the issues of war and 
confine his attention 

wholly to the spiritual affairs of his 
flock, but the time came when he had 
to declare himself upon one side or 
the other and he declared for the 
North. It was Colonel Henderson who 
forced the decision upén him. Some 
of his congregation had taken excep- 
tion to his public prayers, which al- 
ways contained petitions that peace 
might come speedily to a distressed 
nation, that God’s blessing and guid- 
ance might be given to those in author- 
ity, and that harmony and union might 
be restored to the land. He said: 

“It may be that you have merely 
fallen into the habit of using the 
phrases which you do in your prayers, 
but they are very distasteful to a ma- 
jority of your people. It is all very 
well to pray for peace, and also for 
‘those in authority over us,’ if by that 
last phrase you mean the government 
at Richmond. 3ut when it comes to 








‘restoring the union’, that is another 
thing. It can never be. We do not 
want it. We do not pray for it our- 
selves, and we do not want you to ask 
it for us. We are loath to believe 


that vou do not stand with us on the 
questions of the day. Our people have 
become much attached to you in the 
two years and a half that you have 
spent among us. We sincerely hope 
that you can assure us that your 
sympathies are with us in our struggle 
for what we claim as our rights. If 
you can do this, we will promise you 
our devoted support. Unless you can 
do it, we will have to request your 
resignation from the pastorate of our 
church. Do not be in haste to render 
a decision. As your personal friend, 
I would say that I will be sorely 
grieved if you fail us now. We need 
the moral assistance of such men as 
you. We expect you to be always on 
the side of freedom and justice, and 
we believe they are only to be found 
with the South. Only assure us that 
you are true to us, and we will still 
be glad to receive you into our hearts 
and homes, 

The young minister was strongly 
stirred by the appeal. He was much 
attached to his people; most of all 
to the Henderson family. To declare 
himself on the Union side would be 
to cast aside his church, his home, 
and the friends who were so dear to 
him. It would be to go away from 
them forever, with the knowledge that 
hot one of them grieved at his going or 
cared ever to see him again. Was 
Principle worth so great a sacrifice as 
this? It was only for an instant that 
he hesitated, then he answered: 

“Colonel Henderson, I have valued 
your friendship from the first moment 
of our acquaintance, but never more 
than I do now. I love the people of 
Fairhaven who have worked with me 
80 nobly and supported my efforts so 
well for more than two years. If I 
might remain here and work solely 
for the cause of Christ, I would be 
glad indeed, but it seems that the 
church has determined otherwise. -I 
came here unprejudiced politically, 
and have southt to be fair and delib- 
erate in the opinions I have formed 
during these times of trouble. So far 
“a slavery is concerned, there is much 
0 be said on both sides. Its evils 
tent and probably would, be regu- 
Whe and removed by wise legislation. 
on 1 it comes to the question of un- 
ment woe aoe my heart and judg- 
Giterwen decide on the side of the 
egal ment that has placed our coun- 
be. don a firm foundation and won 
“n enviable place for her among the 


EVENINGS 


nations of the world. Evils must exist 
and grievous mistakes be made, since 
short-sighted mortals have to bear the 
burden of power. But I also believe 
that as the years go on, the govern- 
ment of the United States must prove 
to be the wisest, the best. the most 
enduring on earth. For the sake of 
peace, prosperity and mutual protec- 
tion, I believe one government to be 
better than two, and that to divide 
this country into two separate nations 
would be but to sow the seeds of end- 
less discord and disaster. So it is, that 
while my friendships are with you, of 
the South, my hopes and prayers must 
always be for one flag, one country, 
and the government at Washington.” 

“And this is the answer I am to 
take to the church?” asked the old 
elder, grieved to the heart by what 
he considered a treasonable declara- 
tion. 

“Yes,” answered the young man sad- 
ly. “I can conscientiously give no 
other.”’ 

Colonel Henderson drew himself up 
proudly. “Then, sir, from to-day you 
may consider your connection with 
our church severed. For the sake of 
form and church law, you will hand 
your resignation to the session, but 
you may consider yourself at liberty 
to seek employment elsewhere at 
once.” 

“May I not preach a farewell ser- 
mon next Sabbath?” 

“Why should you? ‘The least said 
the soonest mended.’ You would 
doubtless say things that would prove 
offensive to your hearers and destroy 
what frieadshipvs still remain to you. 
For the church, for myself and my 
family I now say farewell. When the 
South obtains her own and rises to the 
glory that lies before her, you will 
perhaps admit our truth and your er- 
ror. Till then, farewell.” 

He turned abruptly away, leaving 
the young minister fairly stunned by 
the suddenness of the calamity that 
had befallen him. This was the end, 
then. He has been dismissed in such 
a way that he felt there could be no 
appeal. Ere night, everyone in town 
would know that he was a hated 
Unionist, and the doors that hereto- 
fore had swung hospitably open to 
him, would all be closed against him. 
He went back to his pleasant rooms at 
the parsonage. This was his home no 
longer. He must pack up his belong- 
ings at once and go back to his Indi- 
ana home, and Fairhaven would soon 
forget all about him and his earnest 
labors in its behalf. 

A few hours later, as he sat in de- 
jected solitude, a visitor was ushered 
into his room. His caller was a young 
man who had formerly belonged to his 
church, but who had been absent for 
a year past. His bright, manly pres- 
ence was a tonic to the despondent 
minister, and the greeting on both 
sides was intensely cordial. 

“T have not time to tarry long, Mr 
Gordon,” said young Melville. “— 
heard a rumor on the streets and came 
to you at once to learn whether it is 
true.’ I was told that you had de- 
clared yourself a Union man, and 
that your connection with the church 
here has been dissolved. Is this a 
fact?” 

“It is,” replied Mr Gordon. “But I 
am surprised that rumor has traveled 
so fast. It is but a few hours since 
Colonel Henderson called upon me for 
a statement of my position.” 


“That is not surprising, when you 
consider the state of the times as well 
as the state of Kentucky. In these 
days, and this border land, every man 
must give an account of himself if he 
would not be looked upon as a traitor 
or aspy. But now, to business. What 
do you propose to do, since the church 
here is closed against you?” 

“T have not had time to decide. I 
must leave here as soon as possible, 
and will probably go to New Albany 
until I can look about for another field 
of labor.” 

“You need not wait for that,” inter- 
rupted young Melville eagerly. “A 
field of labor is waiting for you if 
you will accept it. I have been raising 
a regiment of cavalry for the Union 
army in this part of Kentucky. Our 
number is almost completed, but we 
need a chaplain. Will you go with us? 
Many of us have belonged to your 
congregation, and have learned to 
value you highly. No more acceptable 
chaplain could be found for the regi- 
ment. Will you take the appointment 
if I secure it for you?” 

Mr Gordon rose and paced the floor 
restlessly. The suddenness of his dis- 
missal from the church was quite 
overshadowed by this unexpected 


AT HOME 


opening to wide and perilous duty. 

“Give me until to-morrow morning 
to decide,” he said at last. After a 
few urgent words young Melville went 
away, leaving the minister to a night 
of deep meditation. 

Ere another sun set all Fairhaven 
knew that Rev Kenneth Gordon was 
going to join the Federal army as 
chaplain of the 3d Kentucky cavalry. 
Jessie Henderson was grieved, indig- 
nant and excited over the news. 

“To think that all this time we have 


nursed a traitor in our homesj” she 
cried. “After all our kindness, our 
friendship, our devotion, he has 


turned against us. O how could he!— 
how could he!” 

She seized her hat and went out to 
her favorite woodland path to walk 


off the indignation that burned with- 


in her. She had been too sure of his 
loyalty, to the South, that the news 
of his defection stung more deeply. 
She had defended him against How- 
ard’s accusations until she had 


brought herself to be as sure of him 
as she was of herself. Hence, the 
news came to herias something in- 
tensely personal. She had gone but 
a short distance when a sudden turn 
in the path brough her face to face 
with the subject of her thoughts. 
To be Continued.] 


Might Have Been Worse. 


L. MARY DEAN, 








Of all people, the hardest to con- 
vince are men who have passed the 
fourscore milestone. James Wilmer 
lived on a small farm, and, having 
passed the stage of enjoyed 


work, 
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“HE HAD SAT THERE FOR TWO HOURS.” 


overseeing and commenting on the 
work done by his son. It was just at 
the end of harvest and the barn was 
filled so full of hay that his son 
thought it wise to caution him in re- 
gard to going into the hayloft, lest 
he should slip and fall. 

“Do you think I’m a fool?” ex- 
claimed the old man. “Don’t you sup- 
pose I know enough to climb in the 
loft and take care of myself? 

In vain the son argued that he did 
not intend to dictate, but having had 
a narrow escape that morning, 
thought it wise to speak of it. After 
all had gone to work and while his 
wife was busy in the kitchen, the old 
man slipped out to the barn to view 
the situation. 

Two hours went by and his wife be- 
gan to be anxious because he did not 
return. Remembering what her son 
had said, she went to the barn and 
there in a hay rack, his feet sticking 
through but not touching the floor, 
sat her liege lord. He had gone up 
in the loft and slipped down into the 
rack, and as his feet did not touch the 
floor, and the crosspieces were too 
high to reach, he had sat there for 
nearly two hours, and was obliged to 
remain there until she could call her 
son, and he took out two of the slats 
and released his father, with an “I told 
you so.” 

The old gentleman, provoked at be- 
ing caught, insisted it was a put-up 
game, but tritely remarked, 
Wilmers weren't made of india rubber 
and whalebone, I would have broken 
my legs or back in the fall.” 
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The tongue is the staff of the wife. 
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What Can 
a Girl Do? 


You can earn money, 
and have lots of time 
left for all you want to 
do, by taking charge of 
the sales department 
branch in your town of 
Tue Lapres' Home Jourwan 
and Tue Saturpay Even- 
inc Post. 


Hundreds of nice girls 
and good women are 
everywhere doing this 
pleasant and well-paid 
work, They are every- 
where respected and 
courteously treated. 
Were this not so we 
would not allow them 
to engage in it. 

Some of our most suc- 
cessful representatives 
and largest prize win- 
ners—some as high as 
$500.00—are girls. We 
are proud of “our girls,” 

Will you be one of 
them? Write for the 
story of one girl’s success, 


Taz Curtis Pusrisninc Company 


1720-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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DUE RESPECT FOR’ 


OUR DEPARTED LOVED ONES DEMANDS NOT ONLY 
ARTISTIC, but 
— ENDURING MEMORIALS 


WHITE BRONZE is the best Material 
on the merket to-day for the pur 

me. White Bronce won both the 

OLD end SILVER BEDALS at the 
Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
1904. If interested, write at once, 
giving approximate sam you can 
«pend, end wewil send a vanety of 


, BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
= aa og mq ry - 
every where. 

(ar AGENTS WANTED 43 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 











Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. | 












$100,000 offered for one tn- 
, vention; $8.5 for another, 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your 

patent for sale at our expense. 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
977 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 









Tuts 1s THE Mark 
THAT STANDS FOR THE 
RANGE WHICH 

eS BAKES 
* ga BARREL OF FLOUR 
WITH 
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ARBOR DAY IN THE SCHOOLS 


It is one of the signs of the times that each succeeding year witnesses 
a wider interest in tree planting and a@ growing desire on the part of school 
children to beavtify school grounds. ‘This is as it should be. The little red 
schoolhouse standing by the roadside, stark and bare, is unattractiv«c to say 
the least. However wemay love it, we must admit that it appears bare and 
lonely. But cover it with vines, shade it with trees, surround it with flow- 
ers and behold! The same and yet not the same. That which was beloved 
yet unlovely beGomés even more loved because lovely. 

Prof Samuel T. Maynard of the Massachusetts agricultural college in ‘a 
pamphlet just issued by the Massachusetts state board of agriculture offers 
some practical suggestions on school planting. He says: 

“In decorating school yards there is no use in planting small trees, as 
they are sure to be injured by the pupils in their rough-and-tumble games, 
Trees from four to six inches in diameter may be obtained from the swamps, 
by the roadside or forests or from the nurseries, which, if planted in prop- 
erly prepared soil, the surface of which is made and kept mellow for a few 
years, and fertilizing matter is spread about them every fall and spring. will 
make a rapid growth. These trees should be arranged on the north and 
east and west rear-sides, to supply shade in summer and shelter in the win- 
ter, but open to full light. 

‘Among the best trees for the decoration of school yards are the white 
elm (common elm), sugar maple, silver maple, red maple, red oak, white 
oak, etc. The white elm is the finest shade tree in the world, growing high, 
with arching branches that shade and yet allow a free circulation of air un- 
der them. It is easily transplanted, and good trees may be obtained from 
the swamps and meadows with the roots near the surface, so that they may 
be easily dug. The roots are great surface feeders, so that small shrubs or 
plants do not grow well under them unless a large amount of fertilizing 
material is used, and the roots cut off frequently in spading up the soil 
about them, 

“Thé sugar maple is very largely planted, but it branches low, and the 
head must be started high, or frequent severe pruning of the lower main 
branches will be needed. The silver maple is the most rapid grower of the 
maples, and grows to a large size, but has a tendency to form forked main 
branches that are sure sooner or later to be broken down by ice or snow. 
The red maple is a rapid-growing tree in moist, strong soil, and nothing is 
more beautiful than this tree when in bloom, or when the colored leaves 
appear in the autumn. 

“The oaks when well established are mort desirable shade trees. They 
are rather difficult to transplant and slow in starting, but when once estab- 
lished in good soil grow about as rapidly as any other native tree. The red 
oak is more easily transplanted than the other species, and is more rapid 
in’ growth, upright in habit, but perhaps not quite so sturdy and long lived, 

“Evergreens cannot be successfully grown about the school yards if’ 
used as a playground, on account of the injury caused by contact with them 
while frozen. If large evergreen trees are standing on the ground, the lower 
branches can be trimmed off, and beautiful results be obtained. Evergreens 
in winte:, when all other trees are bare, are very decorative. 





SONGS IN SEASON 


What do we plant when we plant the A song to the’G6ak, the brave old oak, 
tree? Who hath ruled in the greenwood 
We plant the ship which will cross the long; 
sea; Here’s health and renown to his broad 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; green crown, 
We plant the plank to withstand the And his fifty arms so strong. 
gales, There’s fear in his frown when the sun 
The keel, the keelson, the beam, the goes down, 
knee: And the fire in the west fades out; 
We plant the ship when we plant the And he showeth his might, on a wild 
midnight, 
When the storms through his 
pranches shout. 


tree, 


What do we plant when we plant the 

tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me; In the days of old when the spring 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the with cold 

floors; Had brightened his branches gray, 
We plant the studding, lath, the doors, Through the grass at his feet crept 
The beams, the siding, all parts that maidens sweet 

be: To gather the dew of May; 
We plant the house when we plant the And on that day, to the rebeck gay 

tree. They frolicked with lovesome swains 

They are gone, they are dead, in thy 
What do we plant when we plant the churchyard laid, 
A But the tree, it still remains. 


tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see; —[Henry Fothergill Chorley. 


We plant the spire that out-towers 
the crag; * * * * * * 
We plant the staff for our country’s How pleasant the life of a bird must 
be 


flag; € 


’ 
We plant the shade from the hot sun Flitting about in each leafy tree! 
In the leafy trees so broad and tall, 
We plant all these when we plant the Like a green and beautiful palace 


free,— 
hall. 
—[{Henry Abbey. —[Mary Howitt. 


tree. 

















Wall Paper 


at half price 


Fresh new attractive patterns 
to you at the same price your dealer 
pays. We are manufacturers—that 
is why! One price to all. One roll 
or five hundred. 

Our book of samples free for 


Shows how to nang 
yourself—another big 


the asking. 

the paper 

saving. 
Write today to 


Penn Wall-Paper Mills 
Dept. B, Philadelphia. 


TERRIBLE ITCHING SCALP. 


Eczema Broke Out Also on Hands and 
Limbs—An Old Soldier Declares: 
“ Cuticura is a Blessing.” 


“At all times and to all people I am 
wiling to testify to the merits of Cuti- 
cura. It saved me from worse than 
the torture of hades, about the year 
1900, with itching on my scalp and 
temples, and afterwards it commenced 
to break out on my hands. Then it 
broke out on my limbs. I then went 
to a surgeon, whose treatment did me 
no good, but rather aggravated the 
disease. I then told him I would go 
and see a physician in Erie... The re- 
ply was that I could go anywhere, but 
a case of eczema like mine could not 
be cured; that I was too old (80). I 
went to an eminent doctor in the*city 
of Erie and treated with him for six 
months, with like results. I had read 
of the Cuticura Remedies, and so I 
sent for the Cuticura Soap, Ointment 
and Resolvent, and continued taking 
the Resolvent until I had taken six 
bottles, stopping it to take the Pills. 
I was now getting better. I took two 
baths a day, and at night I let the 
lather of the Soap dry on. I used the 
Ointment with great effect after wash- 
ing in warm water, to stop the itching 
at once. I am now cured. The Cut- 
icura treatment is a blessing, and 
should be used by every one who has 
itching of the skin. I can’t say any 
more, and thank God that He has 
given the world such a curative. 
Wm H. Gray, 3303 Mt Vernon St, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, August 2, 1905.” 











ELECTRICITY 


rane Bliss Electrical School is the oldest and 
- . school in the world teaching ELECTRICITY 
complete” Theoretical and practical course 


IN OWE YEAR 


Students actually construct Dynamos, Motors 
1d electrical instruments. Graduates hold 
positions, Fourteenth. year opens Sept. 

Sch Apply for (atalog to Bliss Electrical 
Sol, 226 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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What to Do Now. 


THE GRAIN GARDEN SHOULD BE PLANTED. 


THE CLUB MEMBERSHIP INCREASED. 





The planting season is at hand and 
the ground may be prepared at once 
for the grain garden. Good prepara- 
tion of the soil is very important. 
Plow or spade the soil deep and thor- 
oughly pulverize it, removing all 
stones or trash. Roll it down solid so 
that the subsoil will be well packed. 
Rake up a fine seedbed several inches 
deep on top before planting the seed. 
If the soil is not rich add some good 
stable manure and spade it into the 
soil thoroughly. If possible add a 
small lump of hen manure to each 
hill, mixing it well with the dirt. 
Plant 10 or 100 hills of seed some of 
which has been tested so that you 
know it will grow, and keep the chick- 
ens, dogs, etc, away until the plants 
have gotten a good start. Watch for 
insects and kill every weed that ap- 
pears. Cultivate often and shallow 
as soon as the grain appears. 

PRIZE FOR BIGGEST CLUB MAY 15. 

Now is the time to get every boy 
and girl in the neighborhood inter- 
ested to join your club. Remember 
that the 12 largest clubs reported be- 
fore May 15 will each receive a 
handsome prize of one of Herbert 
Myrick’s adventure books. If your 
club has already reported get more 
members and send in their names 
with one cent for each name and they 





will also count in this membership 
contest, 
The fact that every boy and girl 


who grows some grain and reports it 
to this journal next fall will receive 
a prize, will help you secure more 
members. Membership badges will 
be sent promptly upon request accom- 
panied by one cent each in stamps. 

Some new clubs not before reported 
are: At Choconut, Pa, President, 
James M. Hawley. At Sherman, N Y, 
president, Otto Eidens; secretary, 
Edyth Brooks; treasurer, Albert Bid- 
ens. The growth of the clubs in the 
south, particularly in Georgia is quite 
noteworthy. The movement is spread- 
ing rapidly and will soon include 
schools in every district of the leading 
counties. 





Sulphur and Molasses Not Wanted— 
I was glad to read Will Templer’s 
poem “Spring Medicine,” but boneset 
tea, sulphur and molasses are things 
of the past. Old folks used to give 
them, but there are more pleasant 
things to take now. When Will 
Templer used to be agent for The Ag- 
riculturist he used to like to stop at 
people’s houses at meal time when 
they had fried chicken. I wonder if 
he is just as fond of it now as he was 
then. I am a farmer’s daughter.— 
({B. H. N Y. 





I am 12 years old and live on a 
farm of 125 acres. I like to work in 
the field in the summer. I can load 
hay. We have two horses, 10 cows, 
three pigs, 30 chickens, some ducks 
turkeys, cats, calves, young cattle 
and lambs, The schoolhouse is on 
our farm. Once papa sent me to 
put scarecrows in the cornfield.— 
[Country Girl, Pa. 





I live on a farm and like it, too. 
We have quite a large peach orchard 
| also raspberries, strawberries and 
| other fruit. I have a little nephew. 





| I have also a great great grandmother 
| for whom I am named. 
| picture taken of the five generations. 


We had a 


{J. Harriet Putnam, Mass. 




















ROAD. 


A LONG TRAMP ON A DUSTY 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Our City Cousin. 


RUTH INGRAHAM. 
We've got a city cousin, and he’s grand 
as he can be! 


When he comes down to visit us, we 


take him out to see 
The pigs and cows and stacks of hay, 
And all the places where we play. 
is to the 


He says our pond nothing 


park one, called Lake Stowe; 
Our horse could learn a lesson if he’d 
watch park donkeys go; 
The swing that Daddy made us—hark! 





Can’t match the ones out in the park! 


The city is a lovely place, all lit with 
stars at night; 

Sometimes you'd hardly miss the sun, 
the streets would be so bright. 

Up there they don’t have cows, he said, 

But wagons full of cans instead. 


Yet when we come to think of it, 
does seem rather queer, 

With all the splendid things he sees 
most any time of year, 

He always makes an awful fuss 

When the day comes for leaving us! 


-— 


A City Boy’s Opinion. 


OTTO LEE, MINNESOTA. 


it 








I was born and have been brought 


| 


up in the city, usually going to the 
country every summer for three or | 
four months, and if I were to choose 
between the country and the city to- | 
day, I would choose the city for the 
following reasons: The city offers bet- 
ter educational opportunities. The 
man who has a trade or profession 
cannot make a living in the country 
unless he combines farming with it 
A clerkship in the city with one 


month’s vacation is more remunerative 
than a farmer’s life with no vacation, 
early rising, hard work all day, 
or no recreation evenings, especially in 
the long winters. A day*laborer in the 


cities works not more than ten hours 
a day and receives for his work not 
less than $9 a week, while a farme1 
with one assistant works 12 hours a 


day, and many times more, and once 
@ year after harvest, he clears three 
or four hundred dollars, or an averag 
of eight dollars a week for fifty weeks 
Out of this he must pay his help. 

I may be wrong in my calculations, 


but I don’t think, from personal ob- 
servation, that a farm run by two men 
Pays more than three or four hun- 
dred dollars. 

Somebody said in these columns 
that some of our greatest men were 


farmers. They forgot to say that they 
were farmers only when boys and 
that afterwards they went to the cities 
to get an education and that it was 
first in the cities that they gained 
prominence. 

From the tone of Jimmy 
letter I think that he would be very 
glad to come back to the country 
after a few months of city life. As I 
read it, he expects to find everything 
and everybody to help push him along 
the highway to fame and fortune. He 
is badly mistaken. I would like to 
hear from Jimmy again. 

I am 17 years old. Will the Young 
Folks’ Editor 
views .on this subject; I 
would all like to hear them. 
The butter had refused to come, 

And, with an angry gleam 
In both her eyes, the dairymaid 

Got mad, and whipped the cream. 

—[Chicago Tribune. 

“If all the people responsible for 
passin’ wuthless bills wuz t’ be sent 
to jail,” says Farmer Silas Hornihand 
“they’d be a heap sight more legisla- 
tors than counterfeiters ketched.”— 
[Chicago News. . 


Atwater’s 


know 


we 








Mincemeat is but a gastronomical 
merger. 


sometime give us his | 


little | 


| 
| 





| 
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FOUND OUT 


A Trained Nurse Discovered Its Effect 


No one is in better position to know 


the value of food and drink than a 
trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee a nurse of Wiikes 
Barre, Pa, writes “I used to drink 
strong coffee myself and suffered 
greatly from headaches and indiges- 


tion. While on a visit to my brothers I 
had a good chance to try Postum Food 
Coffee, for they drank it altogether in 


place of ordinary coffee. In two 
weeks after using Postum, I found I 
was much benefited and finally my 
headaches disappeared and also the 
indigestion. 

“Naturally I have since used Pos- 
tum among my patients, and have 


noticed a marked benefit where coffee 
has been left off and Postum used. 


“I observe a curious fact about Pos- 
tum used among mothers, It greatly 
helps the flow of milk in cases where 
corfee is inclined to dry it up, and 
where tea causes nervousness, 


“I find trouble in getting servants 
to make Postum properly. They most 


always serve it before it has been 
boiled long enough. It should be 
boiled 15 or 20 minutes and served 


with cream, when it is certainly a de- 
licious beverage.” 


“There's a reason” for Postum. 


Piano a Month 
FREE 


We will ship this 
piano to any re- 
sponsible person 
for 30 days’ trial, 
test, and comparison with any other piano 
at any price. If it pleases you, buy it; 
if not, the trial costs you nothing. This 

iano is a beautiful instrument, cased in 

nest oak, walnut or mahogany, and its 
design and finish are duplicated in few 
$600 pianos. Tone is superb, action the 
finest French repeating, 7 1-3 octaves. 
Our price is $165 cash. Can be bought 
by small monthly payments. 

GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

No piano for less money can be safely 
guaranteed for solong atime. We have 
been selling pianos for forty years, and our 
guarantee of quality goes with every piano, 








Your old piano or organ taken in ex- 
change at a liberal allowance. 
We sell this pieno at a wholesale price 


—because direct from our factory. 
Ask your Bank about our responsibility. 
Write for illustrated piano book. It 
explains how we eliminate all risk from 
piano-buying by mail. 
Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 
6th and Thompson Sts., Philadeiphia, Pa 





HOW TO FILL LAMPS 


WITHOUT DANGER 
When you fill a lamp at night with an old-fashioned 
oil can you run a positive danger of explosion or fire, 
no matter how careful you may be. Even when you 
fill them im daylight {t's nasty, dirty work. With 


THE DELPHOS CA 


»an fill any oil lamp at night without danger. You 
cen rere wour off ‘ nywhere in dark cellars or base- 
ments and fill your lamps without moving the can—in 
the dark, if you wish, without ov ergiliag or spiliieg 
adrop. When the lamp is almos' full—just 
enough space jeft to burn properly —the surplas 
oll returns to the can automatically, no matter 
how much you pump. It is the only positively 
safe can made, and the only thoroughly clean 
one. Will save one-fourth of your oil and pay 
for itself in six months. 

ECONOMICAL— 
GLEAN—SAFE 
Holds five gallons, is made 
of heavy galvanized iron, sir 
tight and Atted with dust- 
roof cover. Not wo out 
bf order, nothing vokoesk. We 
guarantee the pump for four 
years, and will give you anew 
one if it wears out or b 
dealer dees not sell 


will tell you where to get one. 
DELPHOS CAN CO. 
Dept. 55. DELPHOS, OHIO 
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EDDYSTONE 


PRINTS 





Simpson-Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


cover the widest range of desirable 
patierns, from neat pin-stripes, polka. 
dots and plaids to elaborate figures in 
dignified effects. Fast color and supe- 
rior quality, insuring durable dresses, 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Black & Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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We explain how we can manufacture bicycles 


uipment, coaster-brakes, punc- 


f tires and sell direct to the rider ale than dealer’s cost. 
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ondon, and we sell bicycles in every c 
Tou co — ‘sell our bicycles under your own name plate. at double our prices. Orders 
ved. Many dealers are handling our line. Rider Agents 
make money se our bicycles, tires and sundries without interfering with their other work. Splendid ~ppor- 

f Kg own a bicycle write to us anyway; there are suggestions and information in 


LERS filled the day receiv 


to an perene. anywhere, without a cent de- 


posit, 


rer or dealer in the We have reliable bicycles for men and women, 
© than the lowest soles of any other house; we have the hi oy sad 
ae ‘a make at prices as low as a jobber = oe in x000 lots. ¢ hav 


untry on the globe. 


Ties, GOASTER-BRAKES, 14 Blaycle tive are Sold by es ae half the usual prices charged by dealers 






f you want children’s wheels ask for Juvenile Catalogues. 


Do WOT WAIT F but welteus a postal today. Do m not think of buying4 arene or a pair of tires from anyone until you 






offers we are making 


MEAD GYCLE COMPANY, Dept.F -76 


. Itonly costs a postal to learn everything. Writeit now. 











TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
published which treats on the growth, cultiva- 
tion and treatment of clovers as applicable to 
all parts of the United States and Canada, and 
which takes up the entire subject in a syste- 
matic way and consecutive sequence, The im- 
portance of clover in the economy of the farm 
is so great that an -exhaustive work on this 
subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 
in agriculture as well as by all who are inter- 
ested in the tilling of the soil. lustrated. 
5x8 inches. 337 pages. Cloth, net............ $1.00 


Profitable Dairying 


BY C, L. PECK. A practical guide to suc- 
cessful dairy management. The treatment of 
the entire subject is thcroughly practical, being 
wy a description of the methods prac- 

by the author. A specially valuable part 
of this book consists of a minute description 
of the far-famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D, 
Detrich, near Philadelphia, Pa, On this farm 
of 15 acrés, which 20 years ago could not main- 
tain one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
27 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, necessary for 
these animals are grown on these 15 acres, more 
than most farmers cou'd accomplish on one 
hundred acres, llustrated. 5x7 inches. 200 
WOR CORE: PUGRD nce dveesiccccdtcccceeess $0.75 


Diseases of Swine 
BY DR R. A. ORAIG, professor of veterinary 
medicine at the Purdue University, A concise, 
l and popular guide to the prevention 
and treatment of the diseases of swine. With 
the discussions on each disease are given its 





causes, symptoms, treatment and means of pre- 
vention. Every part of the book impresses the 
reader with the fact that its writer is thoroughly 
and practically familiar with all the details 
upon which he treats. All technical and strictly 
Scientific terms are avoided, so far as feasible, 
thus making the work at once available to the 
Practical stock raiser as well as to the teacher 
and students, [llustrated. 5x7 inches. 190 
Pages. PERE cceccscoccosoccrce $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 LAFAYETTE STREET, 
NEW YORK, N Y¥, 

















W.L. DOUCLAS 
*32°& 3° SHOES 


W.L. Douglas $4.00 Cilt Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 


qrD0UGLas 
SHOES 









ALL 
PRICES 
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W,. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS Mi 
MEN'S Ge SHOES THAN ANY OTH 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 


$1 0, 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
disprove this statement. 

HI could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
care with which avery, pale of shoes is made 
would realize why W.L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greater 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

W. L. Douglas Stron, cou: 'B y nnd Shoes for 


Men, $2.50, $2.0 
oeeTiOn 2.6 $01.7 5, 97-80 
CA N .— Insist As having W.L.Doug- 
las are ake no substitute. None genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brasey. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. N, Brockton, Mass. 
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~ HARVESTING 


FRUI re. 


By Ff. A. WAUGH. A Practical mpg to the 
Picking, Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 
While there are many ks on the growing of 
fruit, be is the first one on the equally important 

handling and selling it. The principal sub- 

jects —— are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, etc, etc. The 
important subjects of the fruit package and cold 
ge sre especially well and com ensively 
treated. ~ 4 fruit grower, w 
ing fruit o rge or a small scale, can afford 
to" be without “this Most valuable book, Illustrated, 
6x7 inches. 20 pages. Cloth. Price postpaid. $1.08 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
OEP Katagette —\ +5 New Yor 





% N. ¥. 
uilding, Chicago, I!l. } 
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How to Use Suet. 


MYBA BRADSHAW. 





The value of suet is often little un- 
derstood by the housekeeper, and 
much of it is wasted that ought to 
be made use of. It is valuable for 
shortening and for frying in con- 
nection with lard, cooking oil or any 
oily fat. The grease from fowls, 

which is so oily that many people 
never think of using it, can be made a 
good medium for frying by adding an 
equal amount of suet which has been 
carefully tried out. Food fried in it 
soaks fat less than when pure lard is 
used, and when filling up my frying 
kett® I always use part suet on that 
account. 

TRYING OUT WITHOUT ODOR. 


Many dislike to try out any kind of 
fat on account of the odor penetrating 
to every room, but there is no need of 
this. Cut the suet in small slices and 
put in a double boiler or a pail with 
tight fitting cover. Set in a dish of 
boiling water over the fire until all the 
grease is tried ‘out, then strain.and the 
fat is ready for use. No odor is no- 
ticed in the house, and the fat can 
show no trace of scorching. 

WAYS TO KEEP IT. 

To keep the suet on hand ready for 
use, salt it well after being tried out, 
afterward pouring it into molds, where 
it will harden and keep sweet for a 
long time. To keep it in a fresh state 
always ready for use in doughnuts, 
biscuit, corn bread or puddings, pre- 
pare it in this way: Remove all skin 
and chop very fine. To each quart of 
suet when chopped, add 1 tablespoon 
salt and 1-3 qt flour. Mix thoroughly 
and place in glass jars, tightly cov- 
ered. When wanted for use, take 1 
cup of mixture to each 2 cups of flour. 
To preserve suet in its raw state with- 
out chopping, place it in a pail of suit- 
able size, sift in flour to surround it 
completely, thus making it air-tight. 
Cover closely and set in a cool place 
and it will keep indefinitely: 

AS SHORTENING. 

If the suet is chopped so fine as to 
be creamy, it can be used in almost 
any food requiring shortening, the 
usual trouble being that in food eaten 
cold the particles of suet if coarse 
make the food unpalatable. Pie 
crust when made of the finely chopped 
suet is as good as that made of lara 
or cooking oil, and for meat pies it 
makes an excellent crust. For this use 
% cup finely chopped suet, 3 cups 
flour sifted with 1 teaspoon salt and 6 
level teaspoons baking powder. Mixa 
soft dough with 1-cup ice water, then 
roll out to fit the top of the baking 
dish. This is also suitable for the 
crust of fruit puddings to be baked 
or steamed. 

If the suet is used after being tried 
out less should be used as it packs so 
closely that one is liable to use too 
much. As suet can be bought for 5 
cents @ pound anywhere, and has lit+ 
tle waste in it, there is quite a saving 
over lard at 9 or 10 cents. 

—_—__ ~< —- - 
Older than American Agriculturist— 


The oldest mail order house in Amer- 
ica is that of White, VanGlahn & Com- 
pany, Chatham Square, New York, 
which was established in 1816, so that 
it is 26 years older than the old reli- 
able American Agriculturist. But this 
firm’s methods have kept abreast of 
the times and their goods are twenti- 
eth century quality, and their prices 
are very much lower than what you 
can buy the same goods for anywhere 
else. 
day for their 600 page catalog, which 
they will send absolutely free. —This 
contains over 20,000 labor-saving, 
money-saving articles for the home, 
shop or farm, described, illustrated 
and priced at lower prices than ever. 
They will also send their premium list 
containing 100 valuable articles that 
are given away; also their grocery 
list, showing how you can save one- 
third of your living expenses. - Just 
write a postal to them, and learn a 
new way of saving money by buying 
in New York. 





Beauty is worse than liquor; it in- 
toxicates both the holder and beholder. 





WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: “I sa 

your rade v. in the old, reliable A. A.”’ ‘fou 

will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 

















You ought to write a postai to-- 


Tatted Fascinator Wheel. 


ETHEL HALL, 


The fascinator. is made any ired 
length or width by adding mo: 
accompanying wheels and fj 
open spaces around the whe: 
of the head, by parts of 
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WHEEL OF FASCINATOR., 


wheel and center of it. Cre: Jor 
silk is used, fthe length of picots being 
% in. Make the top pointed in front 


and three wheels in width fur ends 


For the wheel, begin working at the 
center with a ring, 1 ds, 1p, lds, 
until you have 12 p. Close hen tie 
and leave one thread, so you sew 
through two or three times to fasten 
it and with-the other thread leave 4 
inch and make another smal! wheel; 
34s, 1p, 24s, join to center p, 34 
s, 1 P, 3 ds, close, leave % in tds, 
1 p, 24s, 1 p, until you have § p, then 
44s, and close. Make another small 


ring the same as before, only join to 
the other small one, and to the center, 
and then a large wheel joined to the 
other large wheel; repeat until you 
have 12 wheels. 


—_—__—— - 

Do Not Break a Child’s Will—You 
may influence your child by love and 
reason. This is better than to uphold 
your authority by breaking a child's 
will. I have heard parents boast of 
breaking the will of a little child un- 
der two years old, conquering them 
so thoroughly that they never ques- 
tioned their authority again. ! have 
seen children who appeared to have 
undergone such treatment ani I can- 
not say that I think it beneficial. 
They probably meant no harm, but 
who can tell what harm it was to that 
child mentally and morally, if not 
physically? If a child deser pun- 
ishment, it is best that they have it 
There are as many different methods 
as there are different dispositions. 
But when punishment has be: en, 
thut is enough; it is not nec y to 
kéep it up, until the spirit, 1 and 
strength of a child~is conquer: and 
subdued, that it is never able to resist 
or rise again. It may be necessary 
that it should “rise,’’ so do not destroy 
that God given power.—T[Alice Pinney. 


Deviled 
blanched almonds. 
half. Now fry them in butter until 
they are nicely browned, then sprin- 
kle with cayenne pepper and salt, us- 
ing twice as much pepper as salt. 
Serve hot.—[Mrs H. H. B. 


Almonds — Take 1 |b 
Split each one in 


























DOILY IN FRENCH EMBROIDERY. 


Embroidery is taking the place of 
lace work with many and when 
worked in white is very handsome and 
lasting. Luster floss is used for this 
doylie and is used three strands af 4 
time. The design was made espe cially 
for our readers by Mrs H. L. Miller 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


One of the chief delights of dress- 
ing a baby is in the fashioning of the 
oll garments. Such dainty fashions 
and fabrics are necessary that every 
nother loves each small garment the 
sare if it own 
pands. I 


work of her 


is the 





im . 


No 4724—Dainty Gown for Child, 1, 
93 and + years. 
quare yoke extending to the 


ing 4 ] : 
armholes on the sides. This makes it 
easy to construct as the skirt portion 
is one full straight piece. A dress of 
this kind may be made as elaborate 


or as simple as desired, and will be 
doubly attractive if made by hand. 
The garment is‘so small that it means 
but a short distance to run tucks and 
sew insertion. Several narrow tucks 
may adorn the lower part of the skirt 
and make it more dressy. 

MORNING GOWN FOR ELDERLY WOMAN. 

No 6459—The sketch shows a house 
or morning gown which is very prac- 
tical and pretty. It is constructed of 
an electric blue albatross with a fine 
hair stripe of black and black trim- 
mings. The back is fitted neatly to 
the figure, while the front shows 
tucks to yoke depth and thence falls 
in graceful folds to the floor. A 
broad round collar is an effective feat- 
ure, completed by a_broad silk tie 


— 


No 6§459- 


oo? 6459—Attractive Morning Gown, 
vs, 04, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 
caught with a steel buckle. An inch 


Wide passementerie in black edges the 
collar and cuffs. The gown is one 
easily adapted to home -construction 
and the least experienced sewer may 
fashion vith success, ‘ 
HOW TO ORDER. 
In ordering patterns, be sure to 
ea the number and size wanted. 
These patterns are sent postpaid for 
cents each. Address Pattern De- 
partment, this office, 





I would like to learn about the soil, 
rops raised, social, school and church 
Privileges of some of the farming re- 
—_ in Virginia or Kentucky.—[ Ellie, 
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Janet Alexander: My school days, 
as student and teacher, ended long 
ago, yet I never knew any difference 
in the desire or effort to study with 
success and profit, nor discerned any 
less mental advancement and pleasure. 

In fact, once a student always a 
student. Life is but a continuous 
school in the ways that are adapted to 
the capacities and inclinations of each. 
Having been a life-long farmer, main- 
ly from choice, I have studied the na- 
tures and needs of animal and plant 
life and allied lines, to some extent 
and it has proved interesting and, 
needless to add, profitable. Horticul- 
ture, gardening and poultry have had 
corresponding care and study. I con- 
sider the science of agriculture of 
the greatest importance for a man or 
Woman, as eminently healthful, pro- 
ductive of the best mental and moral 
growth, satisfying to the investigative 
and artistic temperament, and the sci- 
ence of its common sense will furnish 
al the financial requirements. Books 
on special lines of study are best, and 
periodicals on general related topics 
supplement a broad field of knowl- 
edge. [ did not keep up languages 
begun in school days, as I never ex- 
pected to use them. The most ab- 
sorbing and broadest of present day 
sciences is sociology. I am never 
troubled to find problems of deepest 
interested associated with that sub- 
ject. Over and above all human re- 
search stands the welfare of the hu- 
man race as designed by the Creator. 
We need look for no greater work 
than to help lift the burdens of those 
who suffer from physical, mental or 
moral transgressions.—[Annie T. Page, 
Ark. 

Dear Host: So many of the sisters 
are writing I can’t refrain from doing 
so any longer. Here is a recipe for 
cookies which I offer as very good: 2 
cups sugar, 2-3 cup butter, 3 eggs, 1 
cup sweet milk, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, flour to make a soft dough. 
Now sisters, how many of you make 
your own pin money? I do and en- 
joy it. I sold $27 worth of eggs from 
January 1 to March 21, I love poultry 
and have the famous farm fowl, the 
Rhode Island Red. I sell eggs and 
young chicks. I gave $10 for a trio 
last year and my neighbors said I was 
crazy not to buy full blooded fowls 
long ago. I have not been without 
eggs since I bought my Reds and 
every one who sees my flock buys. 
Some of you sisters write how you 
manage ducks. I am planning to try 
some this year.—[Mrs J. R. Clark, Tex. 

Dear Host: Whenever we take 
time and pains to teach a child any- 
thing, the results are satisfactory. In- 
struction and drilling will do away 
with punishments. When a farmer 
wants a crop he must first plant the 
seed that will produce it. If we want 
our children to possess virtues we 
must plant them there and watch the 
crop. Try words. Explain their 
meaning and fasten it there by hav- 
ing them commit to memory an ap- 
propriate passage of Scripture. We 
want to teach them the right before 
they have learned the wrong. Teach 
them that purity is the moral virtue 
that will keep the human being in the 
image of God. It is essential to health 
and happiness. If we teach them tem- 
perance in eating and self control in 
little things, they can resist the larger 
temptations. If they can not get con- 
trol over the appetite and temper, 
they may be led on to drink and to 
base passions. Mothers ought to have 
less to do, and plenty of help to 
enable them to drill their children in 
all kinds of the work pertaining to 
the home, but above all, for religious 
instruction in the home.—[Mrs P.S. A. 
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IS THIS WHAT AILS YOU? 





If the Symptoms Fit Your Case, Remember “A 
’ Disease Once Known is Half Cured.” 





Feel feverish? Have headache? Back- | 


ache? In fact, “ache all over?” Have 
occasional a sensations? Appetite 
gone? Tongue furred? Bad taste, es 
cially in morning? Bad, foul breath? 
Perhaps nausea, or “sickness at stom- 
em* occasionally? Feel weak, tired, 
lue and discouraged ? 

The above are symptoms common to 
stomach and liver derangements and 
often precede attacks of fever and mal- 
arious affections, grip, bronchitis, and 
“Tung fever,” or pneumonia. 

Whichever ailment they point to, you 
may be sure that it is best to get rid of 
them as soon as possible by putting your 
system to rights, regulating, toning u 
and invigorating stomach, liver ar 
bowels, and thus purifying your blood 
and system and enabling it to throw off 
the attack. 

For the above purpose, medical! science 
has as yet produced no better agent than 

r. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 

t is not a secret, or patent medicine, all 
te ingredients being printed on the bottle 
wrapper. It is the prescription of a well- 
known and experienced physician. It 

mtains no alcohol or other harmful, 
habit-forming agents—chemically pure, 

iple-refined glycerine being used both 
as a solvent and preservative of the med- 
cinal extracts of which it is composed. 

t is made from the following native 
American medicinal roots: Golden Seal 
root, Queen’s root, Stone root. Bloodroot, 

andrake root and Black Cherrybark. 

he medicinal properties of these are ex- 
by exact and peculiar processes 

with the use of chemically pure, triple- 
paeee glycerine, of proper strength, and 

y means of apparatus and appliances 
devised for this special purpose, and in 
such a wuy as to produce a most perfect 
pharmaceutic.] compound. 

As to the superior curative properties 
of some of the above ingredients, we can 
only give room here for a very few of the 
briefest extracts from standard medical 
works, but more complete information 
will be sent you, free of charge, in pam- 
phlet form, if you will send your address, 
| mmeg = written on postal card or by let- 

r, to Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., 
with a request for the same. 

Of Golden Seal root Prof. Bartholow, 
of Jefferson Medical College, says: "Very 
useful as a stomachic tonic (stomach 
tonic) and in atonic (weak stomach) dys- 

psia. Cures gastric catarrh (catarrh 
of stomach) and headaches accompany- 
ing thesame. * * Chronic catarrh 
of the intestines, even if it has proceeded 
to ulceration, is remarkably benefited by 
Hydrastis (Golden Seal). * * It may 

given as a remedy for intermittent, 
chronic and malarial poisoning, and en- 
sagged spleen of malarial origin.” 


om “Organic Medicines,” by Grover | 


Coe, M. D., of New York, we extract the 
following: “Hyd:astis (Golden Seal) ex- 
ercises an especial influence over mucous 
surfaces. Upon the liver it acts with 
equal certainty and efficacy. As a chol- 
agogue (liver invigerator), it has few 

uals. In affections of the spleen, and 
abdominal viscera generally, it is an 
efficient and reliable remedy. Also in 
scrofula, glandular diseases generally, 
cutaneous eruptions, indigestion, debility, 
diarrhea and dysentery, constipation, 
piles and all morbid and critical dis- 
charges.” 

Dr. Coe further says: “ Hydrastis 
Golden Seal) is also of inestimable value 
n the treatment of chronic derange- 
ments of the liver. It seems to exercise 
an especial influence over the hepatic 
fliver) structure generally, resolving (dis- 
solving) biliary deposits, removing ob- 
structions, promoting secretions, and 

ving tone to the various functions. It 

eminently cholagogue (liver accelera- 
tor), and may be relied upon for the relief 





Prof. John M. Scudder. M. D., of Cin- 
cinnati, says of Golden Seal: “It stimu- 
lates the Cigective processes and increases 
the assimilation of food. By these means 
the blood is enriched * * * “In rela- 
tion to its general effects on the sys- 
tem, there is no medicine in use about 
which there is such general unanimity 
of opinion. It is universally regarded 
as the tonic useful in all debilitated 
states.” 

As to Stone root, the AMERICAN Dts- 
PENSATORY says: “In diseases of stom- 
ach and intestines—improves appetite. 
promotes flow of gastric juice; tonic 
effect upon organs involved. A good 
remedy in indigestion, dyspepsia. chronic 

astritis, increasing the secretion from 

idneys and skin.” 

Prof. Finley Ellingwood, M. D.. of 
Bennett Medical College, Chicago, says 
of Stone root: “In cutarrhal gastritic 
(inflammation of stomach) where the 
circulation is defective, it. either alone 
or combined with hydrastis, is of first 
emgertanen. They increase the appetite 
a greatly improve the digestion and 
assimilation of food. * * Is a heart 
tonic of direct and permanent influence. 
Excellent in the bicycle heart. in rheu- 
matic inflammation and clergyman’s sore 
throat,” 

All the other in jents entering into 
the composition of “Golden Medical] Dis- 
pact ta are equally praised for their 
curative effects in af] stomach, liver and 
bowel affections and five of them for 
bronchial, throat and lung affections 
attended with severe cough, expectora- 
tion and kindred symptoms. 

But you had best read for yourself the 
“words of praise” written concerning 
each and every ingredient of this marvel- 
ously efficacious medicine by leading 
medical practitioners and writers. This 
you can do by writing for the booklet 
mentioned in the preceding column. No 
other medicine for like purposes has any 
such professional endorsement as "Golden 
Medical Discovery,” which should have 
more weight than all the ordinary testi- 
monials so lavishly flaunted before the 
public by those who are afraid to publish 
their formule that. the search light of 
investigation may be turned upon them. 
It is well to know what one takes into 
the stomach whether in the form of food, 
drink or medicine. 

From the same little book of extracts 
mentioned above it will readily be seen 
why Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
works such marvelous cures in those 
chronic and distressing diseases peculiar 
to women. In all cases of pelvic catarrh 
with weakening drains, bearing or “drag- 
ging-down” pains or distress, and in all 
monthly or periodical derangements and 
irregularities, the “Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” will be found to be made of just 
the right ingredients to meet and cure 
the trouble. 

Your druggist sells the 
PRESCRIPTION” and 
MepicaL DIscovEeRY. Write to Dr. 
Pierce about your case. He is an experi- 
enced physician and will treat your case 
as confidential and without charge for 
correspondence. Address him as directed 
in pany column. 

t is as easy to be well as ill—and 
much more comfortable. Constipation is 
the cause of many forms of illness. Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure constipa- 
tion. They are tiny. sugar-coated gran- 
ules. One little *Pellet” is a gentle laxa- 
tive, two a mild cathartic. All dealers im 
medicines sel) them. 

Dr. Pierce’s 1000-page illustrated book, 
“The Common Sense Medical Adviser," 
is sent free in paper covers on receipt of 
21 one-cent stamps to pay the cost of 
mailing only. For 81 stamps the cloth- 
bound volume will be sent It was 
formerly sold for $1.50 per copy. Addreas 


" FAVORITE 
also the “GOLDEN 





of hepatic (liver) torpor.” 





Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 















The children’s friend— _ " 
Jayne's Tonic Vermifuge 


Drives out blood impurities. 


Makes strong nerves and muscles. 
Gives tone, vitality and, snap. 


Get it from your druggist 
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ATTENTION 


A Few Facts You Should Know 
That land in the 


Escanaba and Ford River Valleys 


of Upper Michigan can be bought now 
at lower prices and on easier terms 
than any land in the 

Northwest. 

That these lands in Upper Michigan 
are better located than any other lands 
in the market as regards the great 
market and railroad centers; 

Only 327 Miles from Chicago. 
galy 242 Miles from Milwaukee. 
nly 337 Miles from St. Paul @ Minneapolis. 
Trunk lines in all directions, 


No Land More Than Six Miles 


From Railroad. 


That there is the best home market for all 
kinds of farm produce in the great mining 
and manufacturing centers within a radius 
of 150 miles of these lands, 
the Fruit, Forage and Root Crops of 

Upper Michigan cannot be beaten, and 
small grains are equally profitable, 

That the climate is even and moderate, 
No No hailstorms. No cyclones. 
No drouths. 


Far West or 








iT WILL PAY You 


to investigate these lands before loca’ 
elsewhere. Land sold to actual settlers only. 
No speculators wanted. Free 62 page ilus- 
booklet gives full information, 
Write for ittoday. Address 
DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 
11 Main Street, WELLS, MICHICAN, 
The I, Stephenson Co, The Ford River Lumber Co, 
ba & Lake Superior R. R. Co. 








$16.00 AN ACRE 





Canada 


is the amount many 
farmers will realize 
from their wheat crop 
this year. 


25 Bushels to the Acre 


will be the 


Average Yield of Wheat 


The land thet this was grown on cost 
many 0 @ farmers absolutely noth- 
ing, while those who wish to add to the 
160. acres the vernment grants, can 
buy land adjoining at from $6 to $10 
an acre. 

Climate splendid, schools and 
churches convenient, railways 
close at hand, taxes iow. 

d fi let “20th Century Oan- 
Send and’ fal particulars regardin 
rate, etc., to W. D. SCOTT, Supt. o 
Immigration, Ottawa, 0 a; or 
Canadian Government Agent, 813 House Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
or Thos, jyracuse, MN. Y¥- 


Duncan, 8 se Bank Building, 8; 
Mention this paper. 














IHOLD UP's 


and consider 


THE 


POMMEL 
SLICKER 


CLOTHING. 
Is made of the best 
materials, in black or yellow 


fully quar sold by 
rela deers everywh 
417 STICK TOTHE 


SIGN OF THE FISH 
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A Few Good Books 


On your living room table make your 
et both pleasant and pouere. 
We publish not only technical books on 
every subject — to the farm, the 
oe and care of live stock, etc., but 
standard works of fiction, history, travel 
and poetry. d you a catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafayette Str New York. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago. Springfield, Mass. 


Let us sen 

















See OUR GUARANTEE o7 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. | 
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ETWEEN seed time and harvest, the grain grower 
has to trust very largely “‘to luck.” 

Nature makes the crop in her own way. 

But when harvest time comes he must ‘‘get busy.” 
His profits then depend upon the wisdom with 
which he harvests his grain. 

The wise man begins to get ready weeks before the 
actual time of harvest. 

He knows he can’t ‘trust to luck” then, and he 
does not want to be caught unprepared. 

The first thing he does is to make sure that he has 
the right facilities for nen ee right kind of 
machines for the proper cutting of his grain. 

He wants to get every spoonful of grain that 
Nature has given him. 

He wants to get it with 

—the least delay in time; 

—the least labor on his own part; 

—the least hardship on his horses; 

—the least likelihood of trouble and annoyance. 

He cannot ‘‘trust to luck,” and certainly he cannot 
trust toa poor harvesting machine, a worn-out har- 
vesting machine or an uacertain harvesting machine. 

How about you and your harvest? 

If you are a businesslike farmer, you will get ready 
for harvest zow. 

Go to a dealer who handles any one of the Inter- 
national line of harvesting and haying machines. 

Get a catalogue, look at the machines, study their 
construction, and you will see for yourse/f that they are 
built to meet every requirement. 

In principle of operation—in design—they embody 
all that the most skilled mechanical experts have dis- 
covered in the past 50 years. 

In materials they have lumber, stéel and iron of the 
highest grade only—the selected products of the manu- 
' facturers’ own mines and mills, produced for the pur- 
pose of harvesting machine building. - 

In workmanship, it is the product of the best facili- 
ties that money and experience can produce, 

In everything that makes a machine re/iable, trust- 
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Let Us Reason Together 


| being dependent upon uncertain and fluctuating moar- 





worthy, durable and efficient, the 


Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Loaders, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, Pumping Jacks, Manure 
Spreaders, Weber Wagons, Columbus Wagons, Bettendorf Wagons and Binder Twine, 
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International Harvester Company of America, Chicago. 


(Incorporated) 
INTERNATIONAL LINE. 


Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn-Binders, Corn-Shockers, Corn-Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Corn Shellers, Mowers, Hay 
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GRAIN YOU GROW 
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Champion Milwaukee 
Deering Osborne 
McCormick Plano 


Harvesting and Haying Machines, represent the hich- 
est grade of excellence. 


‘These machines have been before the public fora 
long term of years—some of them for more than half a 
century. Other machines—scores and scores of thein— 


have come and gone. These have remained, growing 
every year in popularity Is the stamp of approval 
placed on a machine by the farmers of America and 
grain growers of the world worth anything? 

Is it not.certain that their popularity has been mer- 
ited? Men do not buy machines year after year, un- 
less the machines do satisfactory work. : 

To-day the standard harvesting and haying 


chines embraced in the International line, are r 
than ever before, because they are the products of riper, 
richer experience, more expert skill, and better and 
greater facilitiés for manufacture than were  pos- 


sible in the past. 
The manufacturers of these several machines, by 
close co-operation, are able to own, control and operate 


their own coal mines, iron mines, lumber camps, coke 

ovens, steel mills and other sources of supply, producing 

their own materials, under their own supervision. 
They get these materials when they want them, not 





kets; they get them of the right quality. 
By co-operation they are enabled to employ the most expert ski!! in 
designing improvements and in the actual manufacture of the machi 
By co-operation they are enabled to employ extra facilities { 18 
economical production of machines of the highést quality, facilities 
which are impessible for an individual manufacturer. 
By co-operation they are enabled to surpass even their proud 
records of the past. 
—If you expect to save a// your grain; 
—If you want a harvesting or haying machine on which you may 
depend with absolute certainty; 
—If you want to be free from ““break-downs,”’ delays, and repair 
bills; 
Take a little time, go and talk to an International Agent. 
Inspect the machine he handles and get a catalogue. 
It will pay you whether you buy this year or not. 
If you don’t know an International dealer—write to us for the 
name and address of one nearest you. 
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